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The Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
announces a major new tribute to our nation’s patriots 


A Magnificent Chess Set 
Portraying the Heroes 


of America's Fight for Liberty 


Bal = 


NS = 


important and luxurious chess set 
that has ever been created for 
Americans. 

Portraying brave patriots of 
our country’s fight for freedom, 
it brings into your home a unique 
and exciting panorama of the 
American Revolution. 


Remarkable portrait sculptures 


George 
Washington 


This fascinating chess set comprises 
three-dimensional sculptures of 
great generals and infantrymen of 
the Revolutionary War. Each 
sculpture is a work of art in itself— 
richly detailed and historically 
accurate. And each figure is 
meticulously crafted in solid pewter, 
then set on a finely sculptured base 
of cast marble. In addition, every 
figure is clearly identified by name. 
To design the chess pieces 
and produce them in pewter, 
The Freedoms Foundation has 
appointed the skilled craftsmen of 
The Franklin Mint. 


Authentic sculptured 
portraits of great heroes of 
American independence. 


Crafted in solid pewter on a 
base of cast marble, 

with a magnificent chessboard 
of gold and silver on brass. 


Chess sets representing great 
historical events have been prized 
by people of taste and sophistication 
for generations. Treasured by serious 
collectors. And often passed along 
as valued heirlooms. 

Now, The Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge—dedicated to 
perpetuating the ideals of American 
independence—presents the most 


Elegant chessboard created 
expressly for this set 


As part of the chess set, you will 
receive a custom-designed chess- 
board unlike any ever created 
before. Beautifully finished in gold 


Sir William 3 
Howe 


Henry Knox 


COURTESY US. CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Chess board and hardwood case provided as part of the set. Actual size 121" square. 


John Burgoyne 


Marquis 
de Lafayette 


ACTUAL SIZE 


and silver electroplate on brass, its 
background design forms an 
attractive map of the thirteen 
original colonies. 

This superb playing board also 
becomes the cover for the hardwood 
presentation case that stores and 
protects the 32 chess pieces. 

Displayed in your living room, 
den or office, the imported 
Revolutionary War Chess Set will 
be admired by all who visit your 
home. For it will add an impressive 
touch of history to your decor— 
symbolizing the conflict that 
changed the lives and fortunes 
of all Americans. 

But this chess set will not be sold 
in any stores. It is available only 
from The Franklin Mint. The chess 
pieces will be sent at the rate of 
two every other month, but you will 
be billed for only one at a time—just 
$19.50 each. (There is no added 
charge for the chessboard.) 

To acquire this heirloom 
American chess set for your home 
and family, please mail your 
subscription application to The 
Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, PA 
19091, by April 30, 1987. 
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SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION ===== 
AN OFFICIAL ISSUE OF 


The Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge 


Please mail by April 30, 1987. 


The Freedoms Foundation 

So The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for The 
Freedoms Foundation Revolutionary 
War Chess Set, consisting of 32 playing 
pieces in fine pewter, mounted on a base 
of cast marble, with a luxurious chess- 
board of gold and silver electroplate on 
brass. 

I need send no money now. I will re- 
ceive two playing pieces every other 
month but will be billed for just one at a 
time —$19.50* per month— beginning 
when my first shipment is ready to be 
sent to me. There is no added charge for 
the chessboard and presentation case. 

*Plus my state sales tax and 50¢ 
for shipping and handling 


Signature 
ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 
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Features 


The Prodigal Son by John M. Taylor 


10 For forty years Benjamin Franklin and his son William enjoyed a close relationship. 
Then the Revolutionary War—and each man’s perception of his duty—tore them apart. 


Nellie Bly by Carol Bergman with Muriel Nussbaum 


D D Circling the world alone at the age of twenty-five, this daring nineteenth-century 
journalist challenged the legendary record of Jules Verne’s Phineas Fogg—and won. 


Steamboats on the Mississippi by Joan W. Gandy and Thomas H. Gandy 


36 A collection of rare photographs documents America’s greatest river and the vessels 
that plied it during the last decades of a majestic era. 


This remarkable but ultimately tragic prodigy is remembered both as “the pride and 
the sorrow” of chess. 


后 0 Paul Morphy by Brian McGinty 


The Short, Unhappy Life of the Camel Cavalry by A. Stanley Kramer 


5 3 Camels were veterans of centuries of military service when the U.S. Army introduced 
them to America's Southwest frontier in a promising but unsuccessful experiment. 


Cover 


For the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, paddle 
steamers provided the 
lifeblood of commerce on 
the Mississippi River. 
Illustrator John Russell 
Fulton's scene from that 
romantic age (portraying 
river pilot Samuel Clemens) 
first appeared on the cover 
of the March 1951 Blue 
Book magazine. 
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Kappe’s Nazis 


Joan Miller's “Nazi Invasion!’’ [No- 
vember issue] opens the door to but 
one incident in the long list of in- 
triguing happenings during World 
War II. She reports some incidents 
that are at variance with sources with 
which I am familiar. First, Miller re- 
ports that the Abwehr’s chief, Admi- 
ral William Canaris, had detailed his 
assistant, Austrian Colonel Erwin 
von Lahousen, to execute the pro- 
gram of landing saboteurs in the 
United States. Actually, that puts the 
cart before the horse. Lahousen, 
who survived the war, reports the 
start of the incident [in Hitler’s Spies 
& Saboteurs by Charles Wighgon 
and Guenter P. Reid] as being the 
brain child of party members who, 
with the assistance of Lieutenant 
Walter Kappe, had convinced Hitler 
of the importance of the project and 
obtained from him the submarines 
needed to land the teams. This was 
crucial to the failure of the mission: 
the team members were all selected 
by Kappe and were not subjected to 
normal Abwehr security screening. 
Had they been, Georg Dasch proba- 
bly would have ended his days dan- 
gling from a German hangman’s 
noose, and the mission may have 
had some success. 

Georg Dasch was either a Com- 
munist party member or an ex- 
tremely close and loyal supporter. 
True, Dasch had worked as waiter, 
he also served in the U.S. Army, and, 
along with his American-born wife, 
became active in the labor move- 
ment, and the two were prominent 
on the picket lines. In 1941 Dasch 
left his wife, then ill and in a hospi- 
tal, for a free trip to Germany prof- 
fered by the German counsul-general 
in New York. The route home was 
from New York via San Francisco, 
Japan, Vladivostock, and the trans- 
Siberian railway to Moscow. In Mos- 
cow Dasch became separated from 
the group of Germans with whom he 
had traveled from the U.S. and did 
not continue to Germany until three 
or four days later. Aside from send- 
ing postcards to Communist friends 
in the United States, his activities 
there are not reported. 

Following the training period at 
the Abwehr’s Brandenburg facility, 
the group stopped at Paris before 
continuing to L'Orient for their sub- 
marine transport to the U.S. The 


Mailbox 


saboteurs stayed at a German-leased 
hotel on the Rue de Opera. The 
first night members of the group 
took French prostitutes to the hotel, 
became uproariously drunk, and ran 
through the hotel screaming in En- 
glish, leading the officers billeted 
there to believe the hotel was being 
raided by British commandos. The 
following day Kappe was kept busy 
soothing the inhabitants of the hotel 
while Dasch, on a drinking bout, 
told the barman at the Boxer Bar 
that he was with a group of spies 
headed for America. Later Dasch 
got into a fight with the same bar- 
man. At this point the Abwehr 
would have cancelled the mission as 
being hopelessly compromised. But 
not Kappe. 

Dasch’s first contact in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was not the FBI but a 
waiter with whom Dasch had 
worked during his period as a labor 
agitator. 

Following the war, in 1948, Dasch 
attempted to sell his services to Al- 
lied intelligence agencies in Ger- 
many, and, upon being refused, went 
to East Berlin where he made anti- 
American propaganda talks. Later 
still he returned to the west zone and 
became a trader on the commodities 
market. 

Colonel Lahousen, captured and 
tortured by the British at the war’s 
end, is reported to have said that Ad- 
miral Canaris had insured the failure 
of the sabotage mission before it ever 
left German soil—Dasch was proba- 
bly that insurance. 

Although the American Supreme 
Court had determined that the Ger- 
man spies should be tried under mili- 
tary authority, they were denied the 
dignity of a military burial. They 
were buried in unmarked graves in 
the potter’s section of the Blue 
Plains cemetery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Perhaps a definitive work will be 
forthcoming on this incident. The 
trial records are extant and there 
must be a wealth of material at the 
Hoover Institute’s library and ar- 
chives at Stanford University. 

Floyd E. Jack 
Eureka, California 


Rockwell Perspective 


Your short story about Norman 
Rockwell in the December 1986 issue 
was, I felt, very good. Your selection 


of his pictures showed him both at 
his very best and at his poorest 
(which is still darned good). 

By his own admission, one thing 
that Norman Rockwell could never 
fully master was perspective. One ex- 
ample of his occasional mistakes ap- 
pears in the lower-right-hand picture 
on page 32. If [using perspective pro- 
jection techniques] you were to com- 
pare the true size of the returning 
Willie Gillis with that of the girl 
standing against the wall, Willie 
would stand only to her waist. 

Rockwell at his poorest is illus- 
trated on page 30. The otherwise- 
excellent picture has at least five ho- 
rizons (representing the eye-level of 
the viewer) when there should be but 
one. The horizon line for the Ford 
and its occupants, as they are de- 
picted by Rockwell, would be about 
even with the driver’s right arm. 
(Paradoxically, you are looking up at 
the back seat and the folded top but 
down at the driver’s neck.) When 
you look at the barn and house in the 
distance, however, you have grown 
as high as the top of the barn’s win- 
dows. And when you look ‘‘up’’ at 
the pigeons perched on the barn 
roof, you are seemingly at eye-level 
with them. (You should see more of 
their bottom sides.) The pump in the 
foreground must be a toy; it’s too 
small to be practical. 

If [using perspective projection 
and a comparison of head sizes] you 
were to compare the true size of the 
man who is looking out of the win- 
dow in the foreground (his horizon is 
about four inches below the window 
sill) with the woman who is standing 
by the car, the top of his head would 
be about even with her shoulder. 

It is a good demonstration for psy- 
chologists. Seeing is mostly some- 
thing that must be learned. Who 
would be silly enough to say Norman 
Rockwell was not an outstanding ob- 
server? Yet, all of his life he was still 
learning the art of seeing. 

Christopher Stuart 
Denver, Colorado 


American History Illustrated wel- 
comes comments from our readers. 
While we endeavor to publish a repre- 
sentative sampling of this correspon- 
dence, we regret that limited space pre- 
vents us from printing every letter. 
Address correspondence to The Mail- 
box, American History Illustrated, 
Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105. x 
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Once They Were Eagles: The 
Men of the Black Sheep 
Squadron by Frank E. Walton 
(University Press of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, 1986; 284 pages, illustrated, 
$18.00). 

During the summer of 1943 Marine 
Corps Fighter Squadron 214—the 
soon-to-be-famed Black Sheep 
Squadron—was hastily reconstituted 
in the South Pacific from a group of 
replacements and casuals. Under the 
swashbuckling “Pappy'' Boyington, 
the squadron went on to become the 
most renowned in Marine Corps his- 
tory, tallying an incredible record of 
ninety-seven aerial combat victories 
against the Japanese Zeros in just 
twelve weeks of action, losing only 
eleven pilots in the Battle of the Sol- 
omons. Decades later the squad- 
ron received additional fame as the 
subject of a television series, but to 
its detriment the unit was depicted as 
a group of drunks and brawling fugi- 
tives from courts-martial. Former 
Black Sheep Squadron intelligence 
officer Frank Walton here sets the 
record straight regarding the war- 
time record of his companions. The 
work is based on interviews with the 
thirty-four survivors of the fifty-one- 
man squadron; the book covers not 
only their World War II experiences 
but highlights each man's subse- 
quent career. Illustrated with then- 
and-now photos of the survivors. 


Ike: His Life and Times by Piers 
Brendon (Harper & Row, New York, 
1986; 478 pages, illustrated, $21.95). 
British historian and Churchill biog- 
rapher Piers Brendon grew up in the 
shadow of World War II and dates 
his fascination with Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower to the fifties during which 
Ike was president. Comparing Eisen- 
hower to Ronald Reagan and term- 
ing both presidents gerontocrats, 
Brendon’s biography has a largely 
negative cast. Chastens the author, in 
“the revised [1980s] version of Ei- 
senhower, his portrayal as a strong, 
active, and successful leader, owe[s] 
more to political calculation than to 
historical reinterpretation[.] Those 
who now eulogize Eisenhower as a 
great statesman, a brilliant politi- 
cian, and ‘a genius of the first order’ 
must be aware that they are thereby 
assisting the cause of Ronald 
Reagan.’’ While Brendon lauds Ike’s 
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great accomplishments as leader of 
the wartime coalition, he paints an 
unflattering picture of Eisenhower as 
statesman, cites his refusal to take a 
firm stand on civil rights, and ac- 
cuses the former president of “turn- 
ing his country into a global secret 


` policeman.” Nevertheless, for all of 


its negativism the biography is fast- 
paced and enjoyable reading, high- 
lighting the fascinating career of a 
man of many paradoxes. 


The West of the Imagination by 
William H. and William N. Goetz- 
mann (W.W. Norton & Co., New 
York and London, 1986; 458 pages, 
illustrated, $34.95). 

Companion volume to the recently 
aired PBS series of the same name, 
this book by a father-son team (the 
elder Goetzmann is a historian at the 
University of Texas, his son an art 
historian and television producer) 
provides a lavishly illustrated history 
of the American West as seen 
through the eyes of the artists who 
made it known to the rest of the 
world. The Goetzmanns’ artful nar- 
ration of the high adventure of the 
old West as portrayed by George 
Catlin, Frederic Remington, Charles 
M. Russell, and even modern west- 
ern artists and moviemakers brings 
the panorama of a lost frontier into 
clear focus. 


Engines of Change: The Amer- 
ican Industrial Revolution, 
1790-1860 by Brooke Hindle and 
Steven Lubar (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Press, Washington, D.C., 1986; 
309 pages, illustrated, $29.95 hard- 
back, $14.95 paper). 

Written to coincide with the new per- 
manent exhibit of the same name at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C., this pictorial history of 
the American Industrial Revolution 
draws upon surviving artifacts 
(many of which are preserved in the 
“Engines of Change'' exhibit) and 
historical prints, drawings, and pho- 
tographs. The accompanying text 
traces the migration of the techno- 
logical revolution from Europe to 
America and studies the effects of 
that revolution on American culture 
and society. Hundreds of black-and- 
white photographs illustrate signifi- 
cant artifacts from this phase in 
American history. * 


Gir] Scouting in the United States 
marks its seventy-fifth anniversary 
on March 12, 1987. The largest vol- 
untary organization for girls in the 
world, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
is part of a worldwide family of girls 
and adults in 108 countries, linked 
together through the World Associa- 
tion of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 

The national movement, brain 
child of the colorful and somewhat 
eccentric Juliette Gordon Low, was 
inspired by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell’s creation of the Boy Scouts 
in England in 1911. Low, a visionary 
women’s-rights advocate, saw a need 
for a similar organization for girls 
and founded the first troop of eigh- 
teen members in Savannah, Georgia, 
her hometown, in 1912. The organi- 
zation was called the Girl Guides un- 
til 1913, when it was officially rede- 
signated “Girl Scouts.” By 1913 a 
national headquarters had been es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C.; the 
headquarters was moved to New 
York City in 1916. 

In developing the Girl Scout 
movement in the United States, the 
far-sighted Juliette Low brought 
girls from all backgrounds into the 
out-of-doors, encouraging them to 
develop self-reliance and resource- 
fulness. She wanted young women to 
prepare for not only traditional 
homemaking roles but also for po- 
tential careers as professionals and 
for active citizenship outside the 
home. Inspired by her own deafness, 
Low made sure that disabled girls 
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Girl Scouts Celebrate 
Seventy-Five Years of Service 


were welcomed into the national or- 
ganization at a time when they were 
still excluded from many other ac- 
tivities. 

Early Girl Scouting included 
twenty-two proficiency badges, for 
which girls learned skills ranging 
from the treatment of snakebite to 
stopping a runaway horse. Original 
Girl Scouts were clad in dark blue 
uniforms; these were changed to 
khaki during World War I. The mod- 
ern green uniform was not perma- 
nently adopted until the late 1920s. 
Girl Scouts pitched in to the World 
War I effort and later pledged their 
services for national defense during 
World War II. 

By 1944 membership exceeded one 
million, and the movement reached 
its all-time high of almost four mil- 
lion in 1969. Membership is cur- 
rently near the three-million mark. 

Throughout the 1980s the Girl 
Scout organization has continued to 
encourage career exploration activi- 
ties for its members. Environmental 
concerns, wildlife awareness, educa- 
tion for parenthood, and business, 
computer, and aerospace studies and 
other contemporary themes are the 
focus of modern-day programs. 

For further information on activi- 
ties scheduled for the year-long anni- 
versary celebration, the theme of 
which is ‘“Tradition with a Future,” 
contact The Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, 830 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
or telephone (212) 940-7500. x 
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American Profiles 


For more than forty years Benjamin Franklin and his son 
William enjoyed a close and trusting relationship. 
Then the Revolutionary War—and each man's perception 
of his highest calling—tore them apart. 
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by John M. Taylor 


HE WAR WAS OVER, a peace treaty concluded, and Ameri- 

j ca’s best-known statesman was the idol of France. From 

his residence in Passy, Benjamin Franklin attended to 
his correspondence, received visitors, and awaited orders for his 
return to America after eight and a half years of service abroad. 
There were many honors; the sage was duly informed of his 
election to Spain’s Royal Academy of History and to the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, England. Not even 
the British government, toward whom Franklin had proved an 
intractable foe, could ignore the philosopher-diplomat. The Ad- 
miralty, with George III’s approval, sent Franklin a complimen- 
tary copy of Captain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, which 
Franklin graciously acknowledged. 

The mails brought other letters, some less welcome. One was 
from Franklin’s fifty-four-year-old son William in London. It 
could not have been an easy letter for William to write. Having 
opposed both his father and the American cause during the Rev- 
olution, William now sought to reestablish contact with his fam- 
ily. But there was no apology. ‘‘I have uniformly acted from a 
strong sense of what I conceived my duty to my King,” he 
wrote. “‘If I have been mistaken, I cannot help it. It is an error 
of judgment that the maturest reflection I am capable of cannot 
rectify, and I verily believe were the same circumstances to hap- 
pen again tomorrow, my conduct would be exactly similar to 
what it was heretofore... .’’ 

In his reply to William on August 16, 1784, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was somewhat less gracious than he had been to George III, 
writing, “I... am glad to find that you desire to revive that 


PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BY DAVID MARTIN 
COURTESY OF THE WHITE HOUSE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; PHOTOGRAPH BY THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


affectionate intercourse that formerly existed between 
us. It will be very agreeable to me; indeed nothing has 
ever hurt me so much and affected me with such keen 
sensations, as to find my self deserted in my old age by 
- my only son; and not only deserted, but to find him 
taking up arms against me, in a cause, wherein my good 
fame, fortune, and life were all at stake. You conceived, 
you say, that your duty to your King and regard for your 
country requir’d this. I ought not to blame you for dif- 
fering in sentiment with me in public affairs. We are 
men, all subject to errors . . . [Nevertheless] your situa- 
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tion was such that few would have censured your re- 
maining neuter, tho’ there are natural duties which pre- 
cede political ones, and cannot be extinguish’d by them. 
This is a disagreeable subject. I drop it.” 

In the end there was no true reconciliation. The am- 
bivalence reflected in the father’s letter proved strong, 
and father and son met only once in the six years re- 


Recommended additional reading: A Little Revenge: Ben- 
jamin Franklin and His Son by Willard Sterne Randall (Little, 
Brown and Company, 1984). 
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marked grave. A Franklin family friend would put it in 
somewhat different perspective, writing that it was 
“generally known” in Philadelphia that William was il- 
legitimate and that his mother was not well off, but ru- 
mors that she was reduced to beggary were “without the 
least foundation.”’ 

in any case, Ben married another woman, Deborah 
Read, in September 1730, at about the time William was 
born.* In many respects Deborah was a curious choice. 
She would never be known for her beauty or wit, and 
she shared none of her husband’s political or scientific 
interests. Nevertheless, the marriage was apparently a 
happy one. And whoever William’s mother may have 
been, the child was acknowledged and cherished by his 
father and dutifully, if not lovingly, cared for by Debo- 
rah. 

During William’s childhood his father became recog- 
nized as a successful printer and as the urbane author of 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. Although William came to 
enjoy books, most people remembered him as an engag- 
ing extrovert. If he suffered at all from his illegitimacy 
in these years, the records do not show it. 

In 1745, at about the age of sixteen, William went off 


*It was a common-law marriage; Deborah was still legally 
married to John Rogers, a man who had spent her dowry and 
then abandoned her. 
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In 1762, largely through the influence of his father, 
William Franklin was appointed royal governor of 
New Jersey. For a time the Franklins continued their 
warm personal relationship, but during the mid-1770s 
a rift occurred when the two men’s political views 
diverged. Benjamin, leaning toward independence for 
the colonies, felt that his son should share his new 
political beliefs or at least assume neutrality. But 
William, a dedicated monarchist, remained faithful to 
the Crown. In June 1776, Patriot forces placed 
William under house arrest (above) after he refused to 
relinquish his authority as governor and continued to 
actively support the Loyalist cause. When he violated 
provisions of his parole, William was taken to a 
Connecticut prison. 


to fight in King George’s War, which involved French- 
supported Indian incursions against the British colonies. 
Full of patriotic ardor, William had first attempted to 
ship aboard a privateer out of Philadelphia. He was dis- 
covered and brought home by his father, but Ben ap- 
pears to have relented; subsequently he obtained for his 
son a commission in the Pennsylvania militia. William 
served for two years in upstate New York, acquitted 
himself with honor, and returned home a captain. His 
father wrote in 1750, ‘‘Will is now nineteen years of age, 


“I have uniformly acted from a strong sense of what I 
conceived my duty to my King.” 


a tall proper youth, and very much a beau. He acquired 
a habit of idleness . . . but begins of late to apply him- 
self to business, and I hope will become an industrious 
man.”’ 

Although young Franklin appears to have been inde- 
cisive about a career, he began the study of law. His 
father helped him get an appointment as clerk to the 
provincial assembly—a post that Ben himself had held 
for many years. In 1754, the elder Franklin, who had 
been named postmaster-general for the American colo- 
nies, made sure his son received positions in the postal 
system. 

William seems to have passed a carefree youth, 
marred only by bad relations with his stepmother. An 
English visitor to the Franklin residence, Daniel Fisher, 
observed in 1753 that ‘‘I have often seen [William] pass 
to and from his father’s apartment upon business (for 
he does not eat, drink or sleep in the house) without the 
least compliment between Mrs. Franklin and him.” Ac- 
cording to Fisher, Deborah on one occasion denounced 
William as ‘‘the greatest villain on earth,” but offered 
no explanation for her outburst. Fisher concluded that 
she was jealous of the close relationship between father 
and son. 


T HE CLOSE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP was becoming a 
political partnership as well. Benjamin Franklin, in 
cooperation with the wealthy Joseph Galloway, was 
leading an Assembly faction opposed to the Penn family 
proprietors, who enjoyed tax and other concessions in 
the colony. When a Penn supporter published a pam- 
phlet criticizing Benjamin Franklin, it was William who 
penned a vitriolic reply. 

In 1757 William accompanied his father to England 
where, as an agent for the Pennsylvania Assembly, the 
elder Franklin was to present grievances from the col- 
ony before the Crown. Deborah stayed behind, as did a 
young Philadelphia lady to whom William had been 
paying court. Father and son moved into a furnished 
apartment in what Ben termed a ‘‘pretty genteel’’ area 
of London, within walking distance of Whitehall and 
Westminster. William began the study of law at the Mid- 
dle Temple and soon discovered that he enjoyed London 
very much. While his father charmed their landlady, 
Mrs. Stevenson, and exchanged calls with the leading 
English scientists of the day, William courted Mrs. 
Stevenson’s daughter Polly. Not exclusively, however, 
for in 1760 an unidentified woman bore him a son under 
circumstances reminiscent of his own birth. William 
kept this development secret for a time, keeping the 
child in a foster home, but eventually he acknowledged 
the child, who he named William Temple Franklin. 

‘Benjamin Franklin was always to think of himself as 
an American. William, on the other hand, was very con- 


scious of his English heritage. He became friendly with 
the King’s favorite minister, the Earl of Bute, and en- 
joyed London society. He fell in love with an English 
beauty, Elizabeth Downes, and set to finding a position 
that would allow him to marry her. In August 1762, hav- 
ing been assisted by his father, who was a discreet and 
effective lobbyist, William was appointed royal gover- 
nor of New Jersey—no mean feat for the illegitimate’ 
son of a Philadelphia printer. The surprise at his ap- 
pointment was almost universal. In a thinly disguised 
reference to William’s birth, John Penn hoped that ‘‘the 
people of New Jersey will make some remonstrance 
upon this indignity put upon them.’’ John Adams was 
furious; he would later refer to William as that ‘‘base 
born brat.” Behind their indignation was a general 
awareness that the appointment reflected the growing 
prestige of Benjamin Franklin. 

Largely overlooked in the expressions of surprise was 
the effect of the appointment on William himself. Con- 
scious that he was regarded as something of a dilettante 
and that the appointment was seen as a tribute to his 
father, William determined to be his own man. Ben- 
jamin Franklin may not have suspected that his hereto- 
fore complaisant son had reached a turning point in 
their relationship, but others noticed a change. An En- 
glish historian who called on the Franklins, Dr. Alexan- 
der Carlyle, later recalled that young William had been 
“open and communicative and pleased the company 
better than his father,” and that several persons had 
“‘observed indications of that decided difference of 
opinion. . . which, in the American war, alienated them 
altogether.”’ 


ILLIAM AND HIS BRIDE, Elizabeth, arrived in 

America in 1763 after a rough Atlantic crossing. 
Ice floes in the Delaware River obliged the couple to 
land some 150 miles from Philadelphia, and Elizabeth, 
who had been raised in the West Indies, must have enter- 
tained some doubts about her new home. But when they 
reached Chester, William wrote, ‘‘a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen, with my father and sister, came out to 
meet us and escort us into the city.’’ 

Four days later, father and son set out for Perth Am- 
boy. Although no more than a village of some two hun- 
dred houses, it was the capital of East Jersey, while 
Burlington served as capital of the western portion. This 
curious arrangement was a holdover from the days of 
two proprietorships, and the Assembly alternated be- 
tween the two sites. At Perth Amboy, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was gratified to see his son received ‘‘with the utmost 
respect and even affection of all ranks of people.’’ The 
party then moved on to Burlington, near Philadelphia, 
where William would eventually establish his official 
residence. 
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ce 


- .. were the same circumstances to happen again 


tomorrow, my conduct would be exactly similar to what it 
was heretofore . . .” 


America’s colonial governments, which had largely 
replaced the earlier charters and proprietorships, were 
the main political link between England and its colonies. 
As governor, William Franklin represented the Crown; 
he was empowered to convene the Assembly, to approve 
or veto legislation, and even to prorogue the Assembly 
if he saw fit. His concerns included provisions for sala- 
ries, which were financed in large part by local revenues; 
maintenance of the militia; issuance of currency; admin- 
istration of justice; and a variety of sensitive dealings 
with the Assembly. On the debit side, any decision by 
the governor could be overturned in London by the 
Privy Council, the Colonial Office, or other authority. 
Franklin’s particular position was made more difficult 
by the fact that New Jersey was a ‘‘poor’’ colony in 
terms of revenues available to Crown officials. 

Nevertheless, William’s first two years as governor 
were in the nature of an extended honeymoon. He was 
personally popular, and he had no arbitrary edicts to 
enforce. His letters to England were those of any new 
bridegroom, reflecting concern for Elizabeth’s health 
and an interest in the furnishings ordered for his resi- 
dence. However, he was not ‘‘above’’ playing a role in 
colonial politics, and on at least one occasion gave 
speeches on behalf of his father’s antiproprietary party. 
The old family enemy, John Penn, complained of Wil- 
liam’s activities, writing in 1764, ‘‘He was several days 
[in Pennsylvania], canvassing among the Germans & en- 
deavoring to get votes by propagating the most infa- 
mous lies he could invent; he is as bad as his father.’’ 


ILLIAM FRANKLIN’S political honeymoon ended 

with the Stamp Act crisis of 1765. Initially, the 
reaction in New Jersey to the stamp legislation was only 
mildly negative. Indeed, the colony for a time declined 
to send delegates to a Stamp Act Congress in New York 
City. By September, however, New Jersey had been in- 
fected to some degree by the anti-Parliament fever. The 
royal stamp distributor resigned, leaving Franklin in 
custody of several thousand pounds worth of revenue 
stamps. 

When local political leaders, in a change of tack, 
sought a special session of the Assembly to name dele- 
gates to the Stamp Act Congress, William Franklin let it 
be known that he had no objection. But when New Jer- 
sey Whigs circumvented the Assembly in choosing their 
delegates, the governor disapproved what he viewed as 
an illegally constituted body. Although Franklin himself 
opposed the stamp levy, he would be long remembered 
for his criticism of Whig leaders as having “a greater 
regard to popularity than to their own judgment.’’ 

In the decade that followed, William Franklin found 
his position as a colonial governor increasingly difficult. 
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In 1778, after nearly three years of confinement, 
William Franklin was exchanged for a British-held 
prisoner. Remaining in British-occupied New York for 
nearly four years, he directed wartime Loyalist 
activities. Finally, in 1782 he retired to exile in 
England. Franklin was one of several prominent 
figures appearing in a now-lost allegorical painting, 
“Reception of the American Loyalists in England” 
(shown at right in outline)* 


On one hand, New Jersey was belatedly caught up in the 
popular opposition to rule by London. In England, 
however, it was business as usual, and from 1768 to 1771 
Franklin had to work through one of the least compe- 
tent and most overbearing of colonial secretaries, Lord 
Hillsborough. When Franklin, in 1768, permitted the 
Assembly to debate a circular letter attacking the new 
Townshend duties, Hillsborough delivered a scathing re- 
buke, to which Franklin replied in kind. To the charge 
that he had permitted the Assembly to debate the right 
of Parliament to levy taxes, Franklin observed that this 
right was being questioned not only by the New Jersey 
Assembly but “by every other house on the continent.'? 
In Franklin’s view, the Declaratory Act of 1766, which 
asserted Parliament’s right to impose any law on the 
colonies, had done great damage to the Crown. ‘‘Men’s- 
minds are soured, a sullen discontent prevails, and, in 
my opinion, no force on earth is sufficient to make the 
assemblies acknowledge ... that Parliament has any 
right to impose taxes on America.”’ 

Benjamin was doubtless pleased with his son’s assess- 
ment of sentiment in America. He wrote to William in 
March 1768: “The more I have thought and read on the 
subject the more I find myself confirmed in opinion, 
that no middle ground [concerning Parliament’s su- 
premacy] can well be maintained . . . Something might 
be made of either of the extremes; that Parliament has a 
power to make all laws for us, or that it has a power to 
make no laws for us; and I think the arguments for the 


**Religion and Justice are seen extending the mantle of Bri- 
tannia,’’ explains an old description of the painting, “while 
she herself is holding out her arm and shield to receive the 
Loyalists. An Indian chief extends one hand toward Britannia, 
and with the other points to Widows and Orphans, rendered 
so by the war. In a cloud near Religion and Justice are seen the 
Genii [guardian spirits] of Great Britain and America, binding 
up the broken fasces of the two countries, as emblematic of 
the treaty of peace. At the head of the Loyalists, with a large 
wig, is seen Sir William Pepperell, one of their most efficient 
friends in England, and immediately behind him, with a scroll 
in his hand, is Governor William Franklin of New Jersey, son 
of Dr. Franklin, who remained loyal until the last.’’ 
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latter more nunierous and weighty than those for the 
former.” 

Not all of William’s battles concerned such weighty 
matters. Money problems were endemic, and none had 
higher priority with Franklin than that of his own remu- 
neration. Crown salaries were paid from London, but it 
was assumed that these would be supplemented with in- 
come from fees. or from appropriations voted by a 
grateful Assembly. But Franklin found the Jersey As- 
sembly neither grateful nor generous. It had been, after 
all, an Assembly member who had observed with re- 
spect to Crown officials, ‘‘Let us keep the dogges poore, 
and we'll make them do as we please.” 

As time went on, William Franklin’s position was in- 
creasingly undermined by policy blunders in London. 
The colonies were not permitted to mint their own coin, 
for instance, and London only occasionally permitted 
the printing of paper currency. At one time, when New 
Jersey was experiencing a critical currency shortage, 
Franklin approved a bill that technically violated an Act 
of Parliament by making public bills of credit legal ten- 


der. Franklin urged the Privy Council to accept the mea- 
sure, but London refused. William cajoled the Assem- 
bly into passing an amended version only to have this, 
too, rejected. In the view of one historian, ‘‘If they had 
deliberately tried, British officials could not have found 
a better means of damaging respect for imperial author- 
ity.” 


Ww ILLIAM REMAINED CLOSE to his father, who was 
again serving in London, and the two continued 
their political collaboration. The relationship was not 
entirely one-sided; in 1769 William was able to urge suc- 
cessfully that his father be made the London representa- 
tive for New Jersey, as he was already the representative 
for Pennsylvania. Ben, for his part, supplemented Wil- 
liam’s salary with loans. The two men corresponded 
regularly about political and family developments. 
When William acquired a farm near Burlington he 
wrote his father, ‘‘I have entered far into the Spirit of 
Farming, and have lately made a considerable Addition 
to my Farm, on very reasonable terms. It is now alto- 
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BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSLYVANIA 


gether a very valuable and pleasant Place.'? 

Family ties, however, could not altogether obscure 
political differences. In 1772 Ben played a role in the 
rather bizarre leaking of a series of letters written by 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, letters 
that portrayed Hutchinson as a hard-liner with respect 
to London’s treatment of the colonies. Ben appears to 
have hoped that the letters would move William to a 
position more in line with his own views on self-rule and 
was disappointed when his son dismissed the Hutchin- 
son letters as relatively innocuous. Others, too, felt that 
Hutchinson had volunteered little in the letters that he 
had not said before, and Benjamin Franklin was 
roundly criticized for his role in making the correspon- 
dence public. 

William made no public reference to his father’s role 
in the affair of the Hutchinson letters, but privately he 
indicated a lack of sympathy with Ben. He may, in part, 
have felt it necessary to put some distance between him- 
self and his father in this matter. The previous year, the 
governor’s friend William Strahan had warned from 
London that William was presumed to ‘‘entertain the 
same political Opinions with your Father.’’ Since this 
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For Benjamin Franklin, the chasm that had passed 
between him and William proved too wide to cross. 
Separated in heart as well as miles from his only 
surviving son, the aged widower spent his last years 
attended by his daughter Sarah. (In the painting 
above, Sarah is shown serving tea in Franklin’s 
Philadelphia garden. The boy at Franklin’s side is one 
of Sarah’s children, and William Franklin’s son 
Temple is seated at left.) The small inheritance 
Benjamin Franklin bequeathed to William reflected 
his lingering bitterness: “The part he acted against me 
in the late war,” Franklin noted in his will, “will 
account for my leaving no more of an estate than he 
endeavored to deprive me of.” 


was no longer the case, William took care to indicate as 
much in his letters to England. 

The two Franklins sought to ignore their differences 
as best they could. The mails were not suited to political 
dialogue, for both men believed that British censors in- 
tercepted and read their letters. As late as 1773, how- 
ever, Ben was able to write, ‘‘I only wish you to act up- 


ce 


. .- nothing has ever hurt me so much and affected me 


with such keen sensations, as to find my self deserted in my 
old age by my only son... 


rightly and steadily, avoiding that duplicity which, in 
Hutchinson, adds contempt to indignation. If you can 
promote the prosperity of your people, and leave them 
happier than you found them, whatever your political 
principles are, your memory will be honored.”’ 

Their real breach dated from 1774. As Ben’s activities 
in London, particularly his role in the affair of the Hut- 
chinson letters, brought him into official disfavor, he 
looked to William for support. When Ben was dismissed 
as postmaster for the colonies he hinted that William 
might wish to resign his post in protest: “As there is no 
Prospect of your ever being promoted . . . and [as your 
position] has never defray’d its expenses, I wish you 
were well settled in your farm ... You will hear from 
others the Treatment I have receiv’d. I leave you to your 
own reflections and Determinations upon it... . ”’ 

William declined this hint, urging instead that his fa- 
ther return to America and spend his old age among 
family and friends. To acquaintances in England, Wil- 
liam acknowledged that he and his father held different 
political views, and so they did. When William had the 
temerity to suggest that Boston deserved punishment for 
the Boston Tea Party, his father replied angrily, “You, 
who are a thorough courtier, see everything with govern- 
ment eyes.”’ 


HAT WAS IT that kept William Franklin loyal to 
the Crown through these difficult years? His 
prestigious post carried with it burdensome debt, es- 
trangement from his father, and the threat that Lon- 
don’s annoyance with Benjamin Franklin might at any 
time cost William his own post. On top of these factors, 
William had been sorely tested by the colonial bureauc- 
racy in London. If ever a royal appointee would have 
been fully justified in resigning his commission it was 
William Franklin. Yet he did not. The meager evidence 
suggests that he continued to find his work challenging, 
and, more importantly, he saw nothing in America’s 
revolutionary agitation to suggest that self-rule would 
be an improvement on colonial rule from London. He 
could reasonably share the view of other Loyalists that 
the king and his ministers, even when in error, main- 
tained benevolent intentions toward America. 
For eleven years, William Franklin had walked a 
tightrope between the demands of his constituents and 
the impositions of the Colonial Office. By 1774, how- 


ever, radical Whigs were meeting in convention to pass . 


resolutions against the Crown. When the Assembly con- 
vened the following year Franklin appealed for modera- 
tion. Acknowledging that he could not decide the merits 
of the dispute between England and the colonies, he in- 
sisted that he could not permit any subversion of the 
institutions of government. Franklin saw two roads, 
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one. . . leading to peace and happiness, and a restora- 
tion of the public tranquility—the other inevitably con- 
ducting you to anarchy, misery, and all the horrors of a 
civil war.” 

In private, Franklin accepted the doctrine of no taxa- 
tion without representation. Writing to fellow-Loyalist 
Joseph Galloway, William indicated that he was con- 
vinced that the one feasible means of preserving the 
unity of the empire was to grant the colonies representa- 
tion in Parliament. But as this prospect was remote, 
Franklin’s position became increasingly uncomfortable. 
His confrontation with the Assembly reached a climax 
in May 1775. Having been roundly chastised for some 
statements critical of the American Whigs, Franklin re- 
plied in kind. “lt has been my unhappiness,” he re- 
torted, that Assembly members ‘‘have suffered them- 
selves . . . to seize on every opportunity of arraigning 
my conduct, or fomenting some dispute.”’ 

Franklin then prorogued the Assembly, but this was 
largely an empty gesture. Fighting had broken out at 
Lexington and Concord, and in New Jersey a provincial 
assembly at Trenton was acting as a legislature. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was home from London, and in late 
May the two Franklins journeyed to the Philadelphia 
home of Joseph Galloway to try to resolve their differ- 
ences. The three talked far into the night. Ben, who had 
moved perceptibly toward the more radical Whigs, de- 
clared in favor of independence for the colonies. He 
urged Galloway to return to politics on the American 
side and doubtless urged his son once again to resign his 
commission. But the meeting was unproductive; in Gal- 
loway’s words, the three ‘‘parted as they had met, un- 
converted to the principles of each other.’’ 


W 7 ILLIAM CONTINUED TO OCCUPY the governor’s res- 

idence, staying on long after other Crown ap- 
pointees had packed up for England. He provoked the 
Americans with public criticism and passed on to Lon- 
don such information as he could glean concerning rebel 
activities. Then, in June 1776, his time finally ran out. 
The New Jersey provincial congress, prodded by Wil- 
liam Alexander, declared Governor Franklin an enemy 
of the people and ordered his arrest. Franklin was es- 
corted from Burlington to house arrest in East Windsor, 
Connecticut. Elizabeth was permitted to live with 
friends in New York City, while Temple joined his grand- 
father in Philadelphia. 

In April 1776, having been informed that William 
Franklin had violated provisions of his parole (he had 
been secretly issuing pardons to Loyalists) the Continen- 
tal Congress, of which Benjamin Franklin was a mem- 
ber, ordered him into solitary confinement. William was 
placed in a cell in the Litchfield, Connecticut, jail, a 
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notorious prison for Loyalist activists. 

In July 1777 word reached William that his wife was 
seriously ill. He wrote to George Washington, asking 
permission to visit her. Washington’s reply was courte- 
ous, almost cordial; but he advised that only Congress 
could grant the necessary authorization. Before Con- 
gress could act, Elizabeth Franklin was dead. A tablet to 
her memory in St. Paul’s reads, in the baroque style of 
the day, ‘‘Compelled to part from the husband she 
loved, and at length despairing of the soothing hope of 
his speedy return, she sank under accumulated dis- 
tresses.?? 

More blows and deeper isolation for William were yet 
to follow. In October 1777, when Benjamin Franklin 
returned to Europe as a commissioner to France, he 
took sixteen-year-old Temple with him without seeking 
or obtaining William’s permission. Finally, in 1778, a 
fire in a British Army warehouse in New York consumed 


all of William Franklin’s possessions, including his 


household goods and library. 

In the autumn of 1778, after nearly three years of 
confinement, Franklin was exchanged and took up resi- 
dence in British-occupied New York City. Embittered by 
his misfortunes, William threw all his energies toward 
the defeat of the rebels. He served for more than a year 
as president of the Board of Associated Loyalists, which 
was in part an intelligence-collection organization with a 
special interest in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. New 
Jersey, in particular, became the site of a number of 
guerrilla raids and political murders. When a British of- 
ficer was tried for the reprisal murder of an American 
captain, he was acquitted following testimony that he 
had acted under the instructions of William Franklin. 


N THE AUTUMN of 1782 William Franklin left America 

for the last time. He carried with him an appeal to 
the King from America’s Loyalists, urging that England 
fight on, even after Yorktown. By the time he arrived, 
however, a provisional treaty was already in force, one 
that took little notice of those in America who had re- 
mained loyal to the Crown. Tory property was subject to 
expropriation in almost every case. 

In Benjamin West’s heroic rendition of the ‘‘Recep- 
tion of American Loyalists by Great Britain’’ [repro- 
duced in outline on page 17], William Franklin is de- 
picted as one of the prominent exiles. More tangible 
recognition, however, proved hard to come by. The Brit- 
ish government established a commission to evaluate 
claims to compensation for property confiscated by the 
Americans. In the end, Franklin received £1,800 com- 
pensation for his New Jersey holdings, together with a 
pension of £800 per year. 

Franklin took up residence in London and appears to 
have begun the practice of law. He eventually remar- 
ried, but his son Temple returned with Benjamin Frank- 
lin from France to America to serve there as his secre- 
tary. The reconciliation in 1784 between William and his 
father was more apparent than real, as Ben made clear 
in his final will. He left his son some land in Nova Scotia 
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“I have been anxious to . . . revive that affectionate 
intercourse and connection which, till commencement 
of the late troubles, had been the pride and happiness 
of my life,” wrote William Franklin to his father in 
1784. But William’s desire for reconciliation was not 
reciprocated by an unforgiving Benjamin Franklin: 
“There are natural duties,” he lectured in response, 
which precede political ones and cannot be 
extinguish’d by them.’’ For William Franklin, placing 
duty to king ahead of loyalty to family had cost him 
nearly everything—including his father’s love. 


and wrote off some debts remaining from before the 
Revolution. But these gestures aggregated far less than 
Ben would leave the city of Philadelphia, and Ben went 
on to add, ‘‘The part [William] acted against me in the 
late war . . . will account for my leaving no more of an 
estate [than] he endeavored to deprive me of.” 

After years of increasingly impaired health, Benjamin 
Franklin died in Philadelphia on April 17, 1790. Wil- 
liam lived on until 1813, but in his words, ‘‘the Revolu- 
tion in America, and the shameful injustice of father’s 
will, precluded any return to America. 

There is something both poignant and enigmatic 
about the career of William Franklin. In the words of 
one historian, perhaps no royal official ‘‘had so little to 
gain and so much to lose”? by remaining loyal to the 
Crown. But his position was different from that of most 
other Loyalists in that he had taken an oath of loyalty to 
the King. William and his father could agree on most 
issues right up to 1774. After that time, it was the fa- 
ther’s views that changed. As Ben moved closer to the 
more radical Whigs, he left behind not just William but 
other of his conservative friends such as William Stra- 
han in England and Joseph Galloway in Pennsylvania. 

William Franklin, personable though he was, lacked 
many of his father’s gifts. He was not graced with the 
easy wit, the inquiring mind, or the broad humanity of 
Benjamin Franklin. Yet he was not the ‘‘courtier’’ his 
father charged him with being; he trod a difficult path, 
and his task was not made easier by his father’s patron- 
izing attitude. Even after William had become the senior 
royal governor in America, his father assumed he had 
first call on William’s loyalties. Ben acknowledged as 
much when he wrote from Passy, ‘‘There are natural 
duties which precede political ones and cannot be extin- 
guish’d by them.’’ But to William, who lacked his fa- 
ther’s philosophical bent, nothing he had witnessed in 
America invalidated his oath to the King. For William 
Franklin, this inability to rise above principle would 
bring estrangement, bereavement, and obscurity. * 


John M. Taylor, a senior analyst with the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, is the author of several books and many articles on 
historical subjects. He is a recent past-president of the Manu- 
scripts Society, a national organization for collectors and ar- 
chivists. 
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American Profiles 


Circling the world alone at the age of twenty-five, this daring 
nineteenth-century journalist challenged the legendary record 
of Jules Verne’s Phileas Fogg—and won. 


Nellie Bly 


by Carol Bergman with Muriel Nussbaum 


I wonder when they'll send a girl 
To travel round the sky. 

Read the answer in the stars 

They wait for Nellie Bly. 

—from the operetta, The Black Hussar 


ELLIE BLY was only twenty- 
N five years old when in 1889 

she set out on her cele- 
brated round-the-world adventure 
for Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
newspaper, the World. In the days 
before aviation travel, ‘‘girdling the 
globe” (as the Victorians called it, 
ironically using a feminine image) 
was considered a great challenge for 
a man—and virtually unthinkable 
for a woman. 

Nellie’s then-amazing feat was di- 
rectly inspired by Phileas Fogg, the 
fictional character portrayed in 
Jules Verne’s 1872 best-selling 
novel, Around the World In Eighty 
Days. In 1889 no one had yet even 
come close to equaling Verne’s fic- 
tional record. But after poring 
through the timetables of interna- 
tional train and steamship lines, 
Nellie thought she could beat it by at 


Wearing her custom-made traveling 
outfit and carrying the gripsack 
that contained all of her belongings 
during her record-shattering 
seventy-two-day around-the-world 
trip, Nellie Bly poses following her 
return to America in 1890. 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


least five days. 

When Bly approached World edi- 
tor Morril Goddard with her pro- 
posal, he informed her that he ‘‘had 
thought of the same idea before and 
the intention was to send a man.” 

“It’s impossible for you to do it,” 
concurred the business manager of 
the newspaper as recounted in Nel- 
lie’s book, Around the World In 
Seventy-Two Days. ‘‘In the first 
place you are a woman and you 
need a protector. Even if it were pos- 
sible for you to travel alone, you 
would have to carry so much bag- 
gage that it would detain you in 
making rapid changes.” 

“Very well,” answered the deter- 
mined young woman, ‘‘Start the 
man and PIl start the same day for 
some other newspaper and beat 
him.” 

“I believe you would,” Goddard 
replied, fearing to lose the World's 
star reporter. 

Nellie boarded the steamship Au- 
gusta Victoria at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, on November 14, 1889, with- 
out a chaperone and carrying only a 
hand satchel. Her subsequent race 
around the globe was covered hys- 
terically by the world press. Nar- 
rowly managing to make connec- 
tions with a succession of ships and 
trains in Europe, Africa, and the 
Pacific, Nellie arrived back in Jersey 
City in a record-shattering time of 
seventy-two days, six hours, and 


eleven minutes, beating a hastily re- 
cruited competitor, Cosmopolitan’s 
Elizabeth Bisland, by four days. In- 
stant celebrity secured Nellie Bly’s 
position as one of America’s fore- 
most women reporters and in- 
creased the World’s circulation sub- 
stantially. 


D URING ARRIVAL CELEBRATIONS 
for the returning reporter on 
January 25, 1890, the mayor of Jer- 
sey City made a speech in which he 
echoed the ambivalent feelings of 
many men then struggling with the 
growing militancy of suffragettes. 
“The American Girl will no longer 
be misunderstood,”’ he declared, re- 
ferring to Nellie’s achievement. 
“She will be recognized as pushing 
and determined, independent, able 
to take care of her self wherever she 
may go.”’ 

Nellie Bly had proven herself 
more than capable of mastering a 
“‘man’s’’ feat, yet she had rejected a 
friend’s suggestion that she take a 
revolver on her trip. “I had such a 
strong belief in the world’s greeting 
me as Í greeted it,” she wrote, “that 
I refused to arm myself. I knew that 
if my conduct was proper, I should 
always find men ready to protect 
me.”’ 

Throughout her life, Nellie made 
similar remarks alluding to her 
perceived role as a woman. They 
reflected a persistent duality in her 
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personality: her desire to remain a 
demure Victorian ‘‘Lady’’ while at 
the same time acting out a fiercely 
independent spirit in highly uncon- 
ventional ways. 

Writing in the New York Evening 
Journal toward the end of her life, 
Nellie remembered her discomfort 
in the presence of the early suffrag- 
ettes who had abandoned the hypoc- 
risies of their upbringing: ‘‘They 
looked to be neither men nor 
women, so queer and nondescript 
was their attire. The first convention 
I attended I criticized and made fun 
of their dress. Susan B. Anthony 
chided me for it, fearing what I said 
might hurt the cause. But I told her 
if women wanted to succeed they 
had to go out as women. They had 
to make themselves as pretty and at- 
tractive as possible.’’ 

Nellie dressed fashionably 
throughout her life and with her 
five-feet-five-inch frame, hazel eyes, 
brown hair, and slim figure, con- 
formed to nineteenth-century no- 
tions of feminine grace and beauty. 
Her elegance and poise, while assur- 
ing some, deceived others into the 
confidences all reporters hope to 
gain from the unsuspecting. How 
could a ‘‘Lady’’ write all of those 
terrible things about me, many of- 
ten wondered, after Nellie’s exposé 
hit page one of the morning edition. 


ELLIE BLY WAS BORN Elizabeth 

Cochran on May 5, 1864, in 
the town of Cochran Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania. Formerly named Pitts Mills, 
the town had been rechristened in 
honor of her father, Michael Coch- 
ran, an associate judge who ran the 
local grist mill, post office, and gen- 
eral store. He died when Nellie was 
six, leaving her with a substantial li- 
brary of books and memories of a 
kind, hard-working man. 

After Cochran’s death, Nellie’s 
mother moved the family to Pitts- 
burgh, where the three oldest chil- 
dren could find work more easily. 
Nellie and her younger sister at- 
tended school until each reached age 
thirteen. From then on Nellie edu- 
cated herself, reading voraciously 
from her father’s library. By the 
time they were sixteen, both Nellie 
and her sister were working to help 
support the family. 

On January 14, 1885, when she 


Around the World in Seventy-Two Days 


WE an all-weather, all-occasion outfit 

consisting of a plaid dress, tweed ulster, and 
ghillie cap, and carrying all of her necessities in 
a small crocodile gripsack, Nellie Bly departed on 
her celebrated around-the-world race against time 
aboard the liner Augusta Victoria at Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on November 14, 1889. The trip began 
inauspiciously: Bly was seasick her first day out. 
Arriving at Southampton after six days, Nellie con- 
tinued by train to London, then, going without 
sleep for two nights, made a cross-channel dash to 
interview novelist Jules Verne at Amiens, France, 
before making connections with a trans-European 
train at Calais. At Brindisi, Italy, she boarded the 
Pacific and Oriental steamer Victoria, which car- 
ried her across the Mediterranean, through the Suez 


Canal and Red Sea, and across the Indian Ocean to 
Colombo, Ceylon. Transferring there to the steamer 
Oriental, Bly next traveled to Singapore (where she 
bought a pet monkey) and Hong Kong, arriving 
there on December 22. After a brief visit to Canton, 
she continued to Yokohama on board the steamer 
Oceanic. Nellie spent several days touring Japan 
while awaiting the sailing date for the last ocean leg 
of her journey, a two-week, storm-tossed voyage 
aboard the Oceanic to San Francisco, where she ar- 
rived on January 21. A special train rushed the 
now-celebrated traveler cross-country at speeds of 
“over a mile a minute,” and she arrived back in 
Jersey City at 3:15 P.M. on January 25, 1890, having 
traveled 24,899 miles in seventy-two days, six 
hours, and eleven minutes. * 


was twenty-one, Nellie read a 
column in the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
that was to change her life. It was 
written by Erasmus Wilson, the 
“Quiet Observer” or ““Q.0.,' as he 
was known, in answer to a letter 
sent from an ‘‘anxious father’’ of 
five girls. ‘‘Mother says to marry 
them off, complained the father. 
“I would do it in á minute if I had a 
chance, but they don’t seem to catch 
so well.?? 

“Girls are different, commiser- 
ated Q.O. “In China and other of 
the old countries, they kill girl ba- 
bies or sell them as slaves, because 
they can make no good use of them. 
Who knows but that this country 
may have to resort to this 
sometime—say a few thousand 
years hence”? 

Always encouraged to be brave 


and forthright by her mother (who, 
according to Nellie’s grandnephew, 
was a “‘modern woman’’), Nellie 
wrote a long letter to the editor in 
reply, signing it ‘‘Lonely Orphan 
Girl.?? 

On January 17, a box appeared in 
the Dispatch: “If the writer of the 
communication signed ‘‘Lonely Or- 
phan Girl’’ will send her name and 
address to this office merely as a 
guarantee of good faith, she will 
confer a favor and receive the infor- 
mation she desires.”’ 

Nellie responded, and on January 
25 the Dispatch printed Nellie’s long 
letter as an article, headlining it 
“The Girl Puzzle’? and signing it 
“Orphan Girl’’: 

“The anxious father still wants to 
know what to do with his five 
daughters. They cannot marry or 


will not as the case may be, all 
marry.... 

“Let a youth work as errand boy 
and he will work his way up until he 
is one of the firm. Girls are just as 
smart, a great deal quicker to learn; 
why, then, can they not do the same. 
As all occupations for women are 
filled, why not start some new ones. 
Instead of putting little girls in fac- 
tories, let them be employed in the 
capacity of messenger boys or office 
boys.... 

“We have in mind an incident that 
happened in your city. A girl was en- 
gaged to fill a position that had al- 
ways been occupied by men . . as 
she was ‘just a girl’ he (the em- 
ployer) gave her $5 a week.... 

“In such positions, receiving 
men’s wages, she would feel inde- 
pendent; she could support 
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herself. ... Here would be a good 
field for believers in women’s rights. 
Let them forgo their lecturing and 
writing and go to work; more work 
and less talk. ... We shall talk 
about amusements for girls after we 
find them employment.’’ 

George Madden, the editor of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, sent Nellie five 
dollars for her first published work 
of journalism and asked for another 
article on some topic of her own 
choosing. 

Bly’s second submission to the 
Dispatch, entitled ‘‘Mad Mar- 
riages,’’ was on divorce, not a sub- 
ject openly discussed in the 1880s. 
Nellie interviewed women who had 
been divorced and wrote about the 
the unfairness of the divorce law 
from their point of view. After the 
article was published, George Mad- 
den invited her to join the staff of 
the paper at a salary of five dollars a 
week. Inspired by a popular Stephen 
Foster song of the day, Madden 
gave Elizabeth Cochran her pen 
name, Nellie Bly. 

Other women might have been 
thankful to get a job on a newspaper 
even if it meant covering art, the- 
ater, and society, but Nellie wanted 
to investigate what life was like for 
the working girl. She had noticed, 
for example, that the women work- 
ing in a local bottling plant came out 
at the end of the day shielding their 
eyes from the sun. She got herself a 
job in the factory where she discov- 
ered that the building was not only 
dark but infested with rats. The 
women and children had to work 
standing on their feet all day, and 
many had bleeding fingers from the 
broken glass. She wrote her story in 
the first person, a style that was to 
become her trademark. 

The circulation of the Dispatch 
increased with each exposé Nellie 
wrote, but the local advertisers be- 
gan to put pressure on the editor to 
tone Nellie down. Madden offered 
to increase her salary to fifteen dol- 
lars a week if she would consider 


Recommended additional reading: 
Charmers and Cranks: Twelve Famous 
American Women who Defied the Con- 
ventions by Ishbel Ross (Harper and 
Row, 1965), and The Amazing Nellie 
Bly by Mignon Rittenhouse (E.P. Dut- 
ton, 1956). 
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writing for the society pages. Nel- 
lie’s reaction to Madden’s bribe is 
not known. But soon she left the 
newspaper and went on a six-month 
trip with her mother to Mexico, 
where she wrote on a free lance ba- 
sis about the contrasting beauty and 
corruption she found there. Embar- 
rassed by her revelations, the Mexi- 
can authorities eventually asked her 
to leave. 


ACK IN PITTSBURGH in the sum- 

mer of 1887, Nellie became 
restless. She left a note on Erasmus 
Wilson's desk: “Dear Q.O. I’m off 
to New York. Watch out for me. 
Bly.” 

Ironically, it was Wilson, the 
“Quiet Observer,” who thereafter 
became Nellie’s lifelong mentor and 
confidant. For a woman who always 
showed an irrepressibly gay face to 
the world, even during long periods 
of great hardship, Nellie’s letters to 
Q.O. are particularly poignant. She 
wrote to him whenever she felt un- 
happy and from wherever she was in 
the world. He always referred to her 
as ‘‘his kid.” 

Once in New York, it took Nellie 
three hours to talk herself into the 
Worlds editorial offices. She was 
ushered in to see Joseph Pulitzer 
and Colonel Cockerill, the manag- 
ing editor. They listened attentively 
to her ideas, probably looked at her 
clippings from the Dispatch, and de- 
cided to try her out on a trial basis. 

“I was asked by the editor of the 
World,’’ she later reported, “íif I 
could have myself committed to one 
of the hospitals for the insane of 
New York, with a view of writing a 
plain and unvarnished narrative on 
the treatment of the patients 
therein. . . . Did I have the courage 
to spend a week in the insane ward 
on Blackwell’s Island?” — 

Disguised as Nellie Brown, an im- 
migrant from Cuba, Nellie under- 
took a series of carefully planned 
maneuvers—a stay in a women’s 
hostel, an appearance in court, and, 
finally, an examination at 
Bellevue—until she found herself 
committed to the asylum, where she 
stayed until the World’s lawyer res- 
cued her ten days later. 

Bly’s subsequent article, ‘‘Behind 
Asylum Bars,’’ appeared in the 
World on October 8, 1887. Her de- 


tailed reports on the brutalities she 
had witnessed and experienced led 
to a grand jury investigation and re- 
forms in the care of patients at the 
asylum. 

Pulitzer immediately hired the en- 
terprising reporter, and her popular- 
ity quickly grew as an eager public 
began to read the World daily to fol- 
low her latest escapades. Many 
readers wrote to Bly, asking her to 
tell their stories. But when Belva 
Lockwood asked if she would join 
the Women’s Suffrage Party, she de- 
clined, claiming that her role as a re- 
porter demanded objectivity. “lf I 
became a suffragette,’’ Nellie re- 
sponded, ‘‘I would play into the 
hands of my critics. They may not 
like me but they respect me. Joining 
your group would identify me as a 
partisan. I can help your movement 
more by putting into practice what 
you’ve been preaching.’’ 

Following her triumphant return 
from her world trip in 1890, Bly was 
proclaimed “the most popular girl 
in America.” A race horse and a 
railroad train were named after her, 
a game was designed in her honor 
[see back cover], and she was asked 
to endorse Pears Soap, Dr. Morse’s 
Indian Root Pills, La Cigale Cigars, 
and many other products. 

But contract negotiations with 
Pulitzer after the trip did not go 
well. Instead of remaining on the 
World’s staff, Nellie signed up with 
the Lyceum Association and went 
on a lecture tour around the coun- 
try. Three years later she finally re- 
turned to the World, where she be- 
gan writing her own column, the 
first of which included a long inter- 
view with Emma Goldman, the 
noted Russian-born American anar- 
chist who was imprisoned and even- 
tually deported for her views. 

In July 1894 Nellie went out to the 
midwest to cover the Pullman strike, 
visiting the utopian town of Le- 
clair, Illinois, on the way home. “1 
went to Chicago bitterly set against 
the strikes,’’ she wrote in her 
column of July 15. “1 find wrongs 
everywhere. The company owned 
the houses and the rents are high.”’ 
It was her first encounter with the 
powerful force of government set 
against the workers. President 
Grover Cleveland had sent in fed- 
Continued on page 35 
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Nova Scotia Native — 
The Nikmag 


By Anne Travor 


Early French settlers in 

Nova Scotia called the native 
Woodland Indians ‘“‘Nikmag,”’ 
meaning “my kin-friends’’. 
Eventually ““Nikmaq’’ became 
““Micmac,”’ the name by 
which we know these 
original Nova Scotians. 


When European explorers arrived in 
Nova Scotia, they found it inhabited 

„by Woodland Indians who called 
themselves “The People’’. These Indi- 
ans were part of the numerous Algon- 
quin speaking tribes, sometimes also 
called “Wigwam People,’ spread 
across what is now the northern part of 
the United States and southern Can- 
ada. 

The Nova Scotia inhabited by these 
semi-nomadic hunters was a land of 
dense northern forest with abundant 
wildlife. Many edible plants — wild 
cranberry, blueberry, strawberry, and 
groundnut — grew in the only open 
places — marshes, bogs, natural mead- 
ows and areas burnt over by forest 
fires. 

Kinship, friendship, trade, and alli- 
ances linked Micmac villages to each 
other and to other peoples. Micmac 
communities ranged in size from two 
hundred to perhaps eight hundred re- 
lated people. Wigwam sites were 
spaced along the shores of bays, coves, 
and rivers, near fresh drinking water 
and firewood. Families traded with 
each other and sometimes gave their 
extra food to the headman of the com- 
munity who would distribute it to 
those who needed it. The Micmac had 
sirict rules of etiquette which helped 
keep peace among family members. 

As in all early cultures, the Micmacs 
made the things they needed from raw 
material readily available to them. 
They used soft animal skins for cloth- 
ing; tougher ones — moosehide or 

_sealskin — for leggings and mocca- 
sins. Clothing and accessories were 
made with care and beautifully deco- 
rated with quill embroidery and elabo- 
rate painted designs on leather. Orna- 
ments and decorations were thought to 
add status and power in addition to 
_ giving magic protection to the wearer, 
For relaxation the Micmacs engaged 
„in a variety of sports, pipe-smoking, 
and a gambling game called Waltes. 
The Indian pipe was important since 
all Indians — men, women, and chil- 


dren — smoked. They used tobacco — 


made from a native tobacco plant, and 


the leaves, bark, and stems of bear- 
berry, lobelia, red cornel, and squaw- 
bush. Waltes, a favorite dice game still 
popular today, was played by tossing 
six bone or ivory dice with a wooden 
bowl. 

Singing and dancing were an impor- 
tant part of daily life as well as being 
part. of rituals — feasts, funerals, and 
preparations for war. Dance included 
mime with performers imitating ani- 
mals. Men dramatized their hunts or 
fights through dance. One of the im- 
portant women’s dances depicted how 
medicine plants came to be known. 
The Micmacs used only a few primi- 
tive musical instruments: rattles made 
of fish-skin pulled over a wooden 
frame and filled with tiny pebbles, 
bone whistles, and birchbark slabs 
used like a drum. Dangles of bone or 
moose dewclaws clicked as the 
dancers moved. 

But Indian life in Nova Scotia — as 
throughout the Americas changed 
drastically with the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. Metals replaced stone, bone, 


Micmac Woman/Courtesy Public Archives of 


Canada. — 

For the first 30 years of ‘Acadian (French) settle- 
ment, Indian women were the only females in 
the colony. In general, Acadians and Micmacs 
enjoyed friendly relations. = 
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On the reserves the Micmacs are 
deeply involved in upgrading their fa- 
cilities. New jobs and Micmac-run 
businesses — making furniture and 
toys, building houses, farming oysters, 
and fishing are some modern-day In- 
dian enterprises. For visitors inter- 
ested in seeing or buying Indian crafts, 
most reserves have crafts outlets where 
their fine, traditional splint basketry is 
displayed. Those interested in seeing 
fascinating exhibits showing the life 
and arts of the Micmacs will find a 
visit to the Nova Scotia Museum in 
Halifax a real pleasure. 

In the 1970s, for the first time, large 
numbers of Micmac men and women 
began to attend colleges and trade 
schools. Today, life continues to im- 
prove for the Micmac of Nova Scotia. 


Porcupine Quillwork, 
Hallmark Craft of the 
Micmac 

The Micmacs may well have been 
the earliest makers of quilled bark, the 
decorative art form that came to be as- 
sociated chiefly with them. So enthu- 
siastic were they in the practice of por- 
cupine quillwork that their Malecite 
neighbors called them “The Porcupine 
People,” thinking their enormous out- 
put excessive. Beginning in the 18th- 
century — possibly as early as the 
17th-century — the Micmac created 
quantities of quilled bark items — from 
boxes to purses, from miniature canoes 
to furniture. From the 18th- into the 
20th-century, quillworking was a 
source of income for Micmac families. 
However, by the 20th-century women 
were taking up more remunerative 
Kinds of work than quilling which 
paid them only about ten dollars for 
six weeks’ work. By 1950 few Indian 
women remembered the old tech- 
niques and quillwork designs. 


The Micmac used geometric designs 
almost exclusively. Only two pieces 
survive with moose motifs in the cen- 
ter of geometric designs. The quills of 
Erithizon dorsatum are creamy-white 
with small black tips. In Micmac work 
the black part of the quill was never in- 
corporated into the design. Many Mic- 
mac families had personal designs but 
over the years their meanings have 
been lost. 

Fortunately, a quillwork revival now 
seems possible, with Micmac 
craftswomen once again taking an in- 
terest in this traditional art form prac- 
ticed so skillfully by their maternal an- 
cestors. : 


This article is based on material from three 
publications available through the Nova Scotia 
Museum: Micmac Quillwork, and Elitekey - Mic- 
mac Material Culture from 1600 AD to the 
Present, by Ruth Holmes Whitehead, and The 


Exquisite box lid, c. 1810. 

Natural organic dyes including bloodroot for the 
deep golden brown, logwood for the faded laven- 
der blue, and goldthread for the yellow. Native 
organic dyes were used until about 1850 when 
imported organic dyes such as indigo, logwood, 
and redwood became available. By 1863 the new 


Micmae, a book for youngsters, by Ruth Holmes 
Whitehead and Harold McGee. For more infor- 
mation contact the Nova Scotia Museum, 1747 
Summer Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 3A6. 


aniline dyes in magenta, orange, crimson, pink, 
and other bright colors were being advertised. 
The Micmac quillworkers began using these 
brighter colors immediately. However, in many 
cases natural dyes continued to be used long af- 
ter the 1860s. 

Photographs courtesy of the Nova Scotia Museum 


A nesting set of six quilled boxes, c. 1810-20. 
Beautiful, unfaded spruce-root dyes on the box 
sides: red, yellow and black. Many boxes, from 
the 18th-century en, were dyed with spruce root 
which has now turned a uniform brown. 


No one knows Nova Scotia 
better than Air Canada. For 
information and reservations 
call: 1-800-4-CANADA 
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Nova Scotia Tourism, P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3] 2M7 

Please rush me the 250-page Nova Scotia Tourism Guide. Includes 9 fold-out, full colour maps, plus complete information 
on this unique corner of Canada. Only $1.50 (postage and handling). Please send cheque or money order, payable to Nova 
Scotia Tourism. (Don’t mail cash.) 
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Special Nova Scotia Summer! 
The 1987 International Gathering of the Clans 


Your name doesn’t have to be Archibald, Campbell, or 
MacIntosh to enjoy this gala, all-summer festival celebrat- 
ing the Scots. You just have to be there! 


The Nova Scotia Tattoo and Official Opening Ceremonies 
for the International Gathering of the Clans, Halifax, June 
27 - July 2 

The world famous Nova Scotia Tattoo is a unique entertain- 
ment spectacular. 


Mabou Ceilidh, Mabou, June 27 - July 5 
A spirited community celebration with Scottish flair, the 
Mabou Ceilidh features dancing, music, food, and sports. 


Gathering of the Clans and Fisherman’s Regatta, 
Pugwash, July 1 

A holiday celebration on the shores of the Northumberland 
Strait where warm saltwater beaches make for seaside fun 
and relaxation. 


Metropolitan Scottish Festival and Highland Games, 
Halifax, July 4 

An outdoor extravaganza on the Halifax Wanderers’ 
Grounds with some of the best Scottish performers and ath- 
letes. 

Pictou Lobster Fisheries Carnival, Pictou, July 9 - 12 
Four days of fun and frolic in historic Pictou, the birthplace 
of New Scotland. 


Antigonish Highland Games, Antigonish, July 10 - 12 
The granddaddy of Scottish celebrations in North America, 
commemorating in 1987 its 126th year as the oldest contin- 
uous highland games. 


Judique-on-the Floor Days, Judique, July 10 - 12 
Whycocomagh Summer Carnival, Whycocomagh, 
July 17 - 19 
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thousand welcomes 


Nova Scotia 
Scenic Neighbor to the Northeast 

Accessible, affordable, friendly Nova Scotia is“ 
spectacularly beautiful. This small maritime province, — 
familiar yet foreign, offers visitors a unique experience — 
the excitement of international travel and, at the same 
time, the comfort of a familiar place. The lilt of a British 
or Scotch accent, colorful Canadian currency and mi 
signs in kilometers, greet visitors to Nova Scotia. 
Picturesque fishing villages, 18th- and 19th-century 
houses and churches, Old World gardens, and a leisurely 
pace, quickly add up to a pleasant feeling of being in a 
foreign country. At the same time, being in Nova Scotia is 
something like being at home. Not far off the coast of 
Maine and only a short distance from Boston, the 
province has traditionally had much in common with 
New England. Family ties, commerce, and religion have 
always linked these two maritime areas. 

Touring through Nova Scotia reinforces the feeling of 
international travel. From imposing sites of military might 
to historic villages dating from the days when early 
settlers faced an uncertain future in America, British, 
French, Scotch, German, and Irish treasures remain to 
fascinate today’s visitors. 


Big Pond Scottish Concert, Big Pond, July 19 
A concert beside the Bras d’Or Lakes. 


Festival of the Tartans, New Glasgow, July 22 - 25 
This major Scottish event brings people from all over to 
enjoy a week of great highland entertainment. 


Broad Cove Concert, Broad Cove, July 26 
A full day of fine Scottish entertainment at the oldest and 
one of the largest concerts of its kind in North America. 


Chestico Days, Port Hood, July 28 - August 2 
A lively community festival. 


Highland Village Day, Iona, August 1 

A full day of Scottish music, dancing, and clan gatherings 
on the grounds of the Nova Scotia Highland Village, an 
open-air folk museum that chronicles the life of highland 
pioneers. 


Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod and Closing Ceremonies, 

St. Ann’s, August 3 - 8 

This annual festival on the outdoor stage at North Ameri- 
ca’s only Gaelic college features a superb display of Scot- 
tish culture - dancing, singing, and piping. 

St. Joseph du Moine Concert, St. Joseph du Moine, 
August 9 

A highland fling with Acadian joie de vivre! 


Festival of the Forts, Annapolis Royal, August 15 - 16 
This community festival in Canada’s oldest town will be 
highlighted by a re-enactment of the 1629 landing of the 
Scots. 


For more information on the International Gathering of the 
Clans, specific clan gatherings, help in tracing your Scot- 
tish roots, or details of vacation packages, write to Nova 
Scotia Tourism, PO Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
B3J 2M7. Or call toll-free: In Continental USA (except 
Maine), 1-800-341-6096. In Maine, call 1-800-492-0643. 
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Not surprisingly, given its location, Nova Scotia’s 
landscape is much like New England’s, while also 
reminiscent of parts of Europe. This beautiful peninsula’s 
similarity to Scotland earned it the name “New Scotland” 
or, Nova Scotia. In the words of poet John Galt, 


Nova Scotia’s 


“From the lone sheiling 
of the misty island 
mountains divide us, 

and the waste of seas — 
Yet still the blood is strong 
the heart is the Highland 
and we in dreams, 


behold the Hebrides.” 
From Canadian Boat Song, 1829 


For your copy of the 1987 Buyers Guide 
to Art and Crafts in Nova Scotia write: 
Craft Centre 
Nova Scotia Department 
of Culture, Recreation and Fitness 
Post Office Box 864 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2V2 


Quebec i 


Montreal 


With one phone call you can: 


一 make a reservation anywhere in the province 
„ get information on: 


When it Comes to Travel, Planning Makes Perfect e the current favorable currency exchange rate 
e the most convenient ways to travel to Nova 

A copy of the comprehensive, colorful, Nova Scotia Scotia 

Tour Guide will help you plan your perfect Nova Scotia e how to reach the twelve regional travel 

trip. The Guide is available from Nova Scotia Tourism, centers 

PO Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3J 2M7. Or e the weather forecast 

call the toll-free CHECK IN number listed below. e ferry schedules 
Then, check in with CHECK IN, Nova Scotia’s e festivals and local events and much more. . . 


computerized travel information and reservation service 
that can provide you with all the information you need to Call CHECK IN toll-free. In the continental USA (except 
arrange your trip! Maine), 1-800-341-6096. In Maine, 1-800-492-0643. 
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The Bluenose shortcut cruise to Nova 
Scotia. 

Your vacation time is too valuable to 
spend behind the wheel, driving a lot of 
unnecessary miles. 

We'll ferry you and whatever kind of 
vehicle you drive — RV, Pop-up, Car Top 
— to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia in only six 
daytime hours. You not only save time, 
but money as well. It’s only $153.00 for a 
family of four (based on 2 adults, 2 
children age 5-12, and an automobile). 


A vacation within a vacation. 
Our ferry cruises have an exciting array of 
attractions and activities to enjoy. 
Sundecks, restaurants, bars, a casino, a 
duty-free shop, a children’s playroom, and 
great live entertainment. 

You'll find our friendly Canadian crew 
always ready to serve you. 


Bluenose, fr 


| 


Land Ho. 

Drive off the Bluenose and all of Nova 
Scotia lies before you. Ready to be 
explored and enjoyed. There are excellent 
modern highways and scenic country 
roads. And every reason to relax and take 
it easy along the way. And remember, 
your dollars are worth a lot more in Nova 
Scotia! 


Plot your course today. 
Call Marine Atlantic, toll free, for more 


Please send me more information on Marine Atlantic AH 87 


and Nova Scotia 


Mail to: Nova Scotia Tourism, 136 Commercial Street, Portland, 


Maine 04101 
Name 


Address 


city 


Se... 2... H 


> Marine Atlantic 


D - 


om Bar Harbor, Maine. 


information on Bluenose schedules, fares 
and reservations. Ask about our special 
tour packages, too. 

Continental U.S.: 1-800-341-7981 

Maine: 1-800-432-7344 


Everything you need to plan your Nova 
Scotia vacation is in our Tourism Guide 
Book. For your copy, call toll free, 
Continental U.S.: 1-800-341-6096 
Maine: 1-800-492-0643 


Or mail the coupon below. 


Montrealo + Saint John 
a 
; wi. 
Bar Harbor © sm E | 
? Á NOVA SCOTIA, 


Jack Maclsaac 
Minister of Tourism 
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eral troops against the wishes of 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois. Nellie 
sat in the workers’ houses and lis- 
tened with growing concern to their 
plight. “The more I think of the 
contrast between Pullman and Le- 
clair,” she wrote later, “the more I 
wish I had been appointed one of 
the arbitrators [in the Pullman 
strike].’’ 

Powerful, influential, immensely 
popular, and famous, Nellie proba- 
bly would have been allowed to par- 
ticipate as an arbitrator had she de- 
cided to pursue her wish. But she 
returned to New York and in 1895, 
at the peak of her journalistic career, 
stunned the public with her mar- 
riage to Robert Seaman, a seventy- 
two-year-old industrialist forty-one 
years her senior. The World an- 
nounced the news: 

“The readers of the World will 
surely be interested to know that 
Nellie Bly is married. ... She met 
her husband on the train from Chi- 
cago, just three days before becom- 
ing his bride. Miss Bly will become 
the mistress of a metropolitan resi- 
dence, a magnificent country seat, a 
whole stable of horses, and nearly 
everything the good fairy of the 
story book always pictures. Few 
young women have had the worldly 
experience of Miss Bly, and few are 
more capable of enjoying the plea- 
sures of a millionaire's existence.?? 


ELLIE BLY did not write again 
N until 1919. Instead, she threw 
her energies into her marriage to 
Seaman, a courtly, vigorous, self- 
made man whose energy and drive 
matched Nellie’s. Living the life of a 
society matron, she entertained 
friends, participated in charitable 
causes, and spent part of each year 
abroad. 

Then, in 1899, to offset a depres- 
sion that had descended on Nellie 
after her younger sister Katherine 
died, Seaman asked if his wife 
would consider taking over the man- 
agement of the Iron Clad Manufac- 
turing Company, one of his factories 
that produced metal products and 
enamel hardware. 

“When I went to the Iron Clad 
the business was in a rut,” she later 
recalled. “lt was being run on the 
methods of the time it had been 


founded, and the company was 
$300,000 in debt.” 

With memories of Pullman and 
Leclair burned into her conscious- 
ness, Nellie built a model factory— 
profitable, modern, and efficient, 
yet considerate to the needs of its 
workers and their families. The fac- 
tory had a gymnasium, free health 
treatment for all the employees and 
their families, social clubs, and, 
even more revolutionary, equal pay 
for women. 

After Robert Seaman died in 
1904, Nellie continued managing the 
Iron Clad, arriving at the office 
early each morning and leaving late 
at night. The enterprising young en- 
trepreneur set up another firm, the 
American Steel Barrel Company, 
which produced metal oil barrels of 
her own design. These were pa- 
tented and sold all over the world, 
replacing the wooden barrels that 
had been used for decades. 

But all was not well with the Iron 
Clad. ‘‘I began to suspect that 
something was wrong in 1909,” Nel- 
lie would later write. ‘‘In spite of the 
fact that the Iron Clad was doing a 


big business profit, there never ` 


seemed to be any money on hand.” 

Probing deeper, Nellie uncovered 
an elaborate embezzlement scheme 
perpetrated by two of her employees 
who had been hired by Edward 
Gilman, the plant’s business man- 
ager. There is evidence to suggest 
that Nellie had had a longstanding 
affair with Gilman and, although he 
was also involved in the plot, she 
tried to protect him until it was too 
late. Forged checks drawn on the 
company’s account and cashed 
without question by the local banks 
landed Bly in bankruptcy court. 
Gilman died, and the two other em- 
ployees were arrested. In a bizarre 
twist, an indictment was filed 
against Nellie by the banks as a co- 
conspirator. In June 1911 she made 
a statement to a reporter from the 
New York Times: 

“I learned that the woman who 
would go into business when there is 
no such weapon as the ballot to help 
her along has an orphanlike struggle 
all the time. She is not treated ac- 
cording to the code by which men 
deal with one another. Her finances 
are free picking for every law firm 
that can get its clutches on her. 


“I have not heretofore been a suf- 
fragette. Now, I am one, and the 
first legislation I want to see enacted 
is a law changing radically the bank- 
ruptcy methods.”’ 

Tired, depressed, and embittered 
by the litigation, which dragged on 
for years, Nellie left for a holiday in 
Europe between court appearances. 
The First World War broke out 
while she was in. Austria visiting a 
friend. The unfortunate former re- 
porter was briefly interned as an en- 
emy alien. Following her release, 
she began to send back some dis- 
patches to American news services. 

After the war, Nellie returned to 
America. The indictment against 
her was finally dismissed by the 
court, but there was virtually noth- 
ing left of her fortune. Even her 
own family had turned against her: 
“My Dear Q.O.,’’ she wrote her old 
friend Erasmus Wilson in March 
1919, “I returned after all these 
years to find my mother whom I 
cared for so tenderly since my early 
youth is under the evil influences of 
my brother Albert and a band of 
conspirators [lawyers]. Before leav- 
ing I put my cash property in my 
mother’s name.... The box has 
been discontinued, all my papers 
stolen. Mother claims the property 
is hers and I own nothing.... I 
have exactly $3.65 and a trunk full 
of Paris evening dresses... .”’ 

Nellie soon resumed her journal- 
istic career as a columnist for the 
New York Evening Journal. But just 
three years later, at the age of fifty- 
eight, she was stricken with pneu- 
monia, and she died on June 27, 
1922—the same day that her be- 
loved friend Q.O. also died. Nellie 
Bly was buried in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, Long Island, where the New 
York Press Club recently dedicated a 
new stone ‘‘in honor of a famous 
news reporter.” x 


Carol Bergman is a free lance journalist 
whose work has appeared in The New 
York Times, Family Circle, and Wom- 
an’s World. She is on the faculty of the 
Media Studies Department at the New 
School for Social Research. 

Muriel Nussbaum is an actress whose 
one-woman show, ‘Byline: Nellie 
Bly,’ is based on her original research. 
She has performed for audiences from 
Massachusetts to California. 
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America in Photographs 


Natchez photographer Henry Norman captured the 
romance of America’s greatest river, its towns, and the vessels 
that plied it during the last decades of a majestic era. 


Steamboats 


ee =o 
Mississippi 


by Joan W. Gandy and Thomas H. Gandy 


N 1870, the year of the famous steamboat race be- 

tween the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee, a young 
man named Henry C. Norman boarded a boat in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and traveled down the Mississippi River 
to Natchez, Mississippi, where he disembarked at the 
landing known as Natchez Under-the-Hill. Norman was 
twenty years old at the time. 

Soon after he arrived in Natchez, Norman went to 
work for a local photographer. By 1876 he had opened 
his own studio, and during the next thirty years Norman 
became the best-known photographer in the Natchez re- 


This portfolio is adapted from material in The Mississippi 
Steamboat Era in Historic Photographs: Natchez to New Or- 
leans, 1870-1920 by Joan W. Gandy and Thomas H. Gandy, to 
be published in April by Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 
(Copyright 1987 by Joan W. Gandy and Thomas H. Gandy; 
available by mail for $9.95 plus $.85 postage from Dover 
Publications, Inc., 31 East 2nd Street, Mineola, NY 11501.) 


gion. People from miles around came to his studio for 
portraits, and he was called on to photograph the most 
significant social and cultural events. Norman also pho- 
tographed the streets, buildings, and people of Natchez, 
and he went into the countryside and photographed ru- 
ral scenes. Most significantly, he traveled to the river- 
front landing and photographed the boats and activities 
that today tell the story of late nineteenth-century life 
on the lower Mississippi River. 

Henry C. Norman’s photographic career coincided 


Built specifically to carry cotton, the Memphis and 
New Orleans steamboat Charles P. Chouteau (below) 
was the largest stern-wheeler on the Mississippi River 
between 1878 and 1887. It also held the record for 
transporting the most cotton in one season—nearly 
seventy-seven thousand bales. The largest single cargo 
for this boat was nearly nine thousand bal&s, in 1878. 
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with the last great decades of steam on the Mississippi. 
Steamboat commerce on the river, which had enjoyed 
phenomenal growth during the half-century following 
its introduction in 1811, had come to an abrupt halt dur- 
ing the Civil War. Some observers (including Mark 
Twain) had said steamboating was gone forever. Fortu- 
nately, those prophets were wrong. When the war was 
over, the river men were swift to pick up where they had 
left off. Steamboat builders joined forces to form pools 
of boats, such as the great Anchor Line and the South- 
ern Transportation Line, and during the 1870s and 
1880s some of the grandest steamers ever seen on the 
Mississippi were built. And as the cotton industry again 
flourished, so did the need to distribute great quantities 
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A big “O” Line boat, traveling the Mississippi 
between Cincinnati and New Orleans, has stopped at 
Natchez Under-the-Hill sometime during the 1870s 
(opposite). Passengers disembarking at the east-bank 
landing found a small settlement with a few modest 
houses and a number of businesses offering the basic 
necessities. Although lodging was available, most 
visitors chose to travel up Silver Street to Natchez, 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED COURTESY OF THE THOMAS H. GANDY COLLECTION 


of other goods to the lands along the nation’s greatest 
water system. 

Steamboating revived to enjoy another quarter- 
century of prosperity following the Civil War, and 
Henry C. Norman was there to record its final decades 
of glory. A selection of his work—including some of the 
finest views ever made of a romantic and dynamic era— 
appear on these pages. * 


Joan W. Gandy and Thomas H. Gandy are co-authors of three 
Photographic volumes on the Natchez region, based on their 
collection of thousands of rare plates and celluloid negatives 
documenting the life work of three photographers and span- 
ning nearly a century of history. Both are active in historic 
preservation, and Mr. Gandy is a physician. 


located on the bluff two hundred feet above the river, 
where better accommodations were available. 


The City of Providence (above), one of the favorite 
boats on the lower river, approaches the landing with 
a protruding stage ready to be lowered onto the wharf. 
The giant symbol between the side-wheeler’s twin 
chimneys indicates that it is from the Anchor Line. 
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Visitors traveling into the town above the landing 

found Natchez a pleasant, attractive little commercial 
center. It served outlying plantations and small 
neighboring towns in inland southwest Mississippi as 
well as people in the flat farmlands across the river in 
Louisiana. 

Originally an Indian village and then a French fort 
and settlement in the early 1700s, Natchez was 
subsequently laid out in squares by the Spanish in the 
1790s. Setiled at first primarily on the river landing at 
Natchez Under-the-Hill, where it gained notoriety for 
its vice, the town grew to the top of the hill when 
families made wealthy by cotton built splendid 
mansions there as the nineteenth century progressed. 

Fertile land for cotton, the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1793, the influx of slave labor, and the 


A River Town 


development of Mississippi River steamboats 
contributed to the town’s growth. Virtually untouched 
by the Civil War (although many Natchez men took 
part and lost their lives, and many families lost their 
fortunes), Natchez, like the Mississippi River 
steamboat, made a comeback during the postwar 
years. 

Shoppers found all the necessities, as well as 
luxuries aplenty, when they came to Natchez. 
Hardware, drugs, clothing, farm supplies, jewelry, 
books, household items, yard goods, furniture, 
musical instruments, liquor, carriages, and mules 
were all available in abundance. For visitors wishing 
to stay overnight, one of Natchez’s hotels in the 
1870s was the Pollock House on Franklin Street 
(opposite), in the cotton-trading district. 


A Boat for the Times 


By the 1870s, skeptics were 
predicting that transportation on 
the Mississippi River was doomed 
by the region’s spreading network 
of railroads. “ Nothing like the 
boats we saw before the war will 
be seen again, ” they claimed. But 
when the J.M. White gracefully 
made its way down the river in 
1878, even the pessimists had to 


admit that it was the grandest 
Mississippi River steamboat they 
had ever seen. Soon Captain John 
Tobin’s boat was being called 
“Mistress of the Mississippi. '* 
Built for the Greenville and New 


Orleans Packet Company, the J.M. 


White was not the largest of all 
boats—the Grand Republic held 
that distinction—but with a length 


of 320 feet and beam of 91 feet it 
was nevertheless enormous. 
Ornate, commodious, and 
sumptuous, it set a standard never 
again equaled. 

For eight years the J.M. White 
graced the Mississippi with its 
splendid beauty, finally being 
destroyed by fire in December 
1886. 


The twelve-foot wheel in the J.M. 
White’s pilothouse (right) often 
required the work of two men. A 
wide, gingerbread-decorated 
stairway (bottom right) led from 
the main deck, where the 
passengers boarded the boat, up to 
the boiler deck, which contained 
the main cabin, staterooms, 

and a wide promenade. (The 
boilers were actually located on the 
main deck.) 
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Sumptuous Elegance 


Architectural and decorative details in the J.M. 
White’s stunning main cabin (opposite) included 
intricate hand-carved moldings encrusting the walls 
and ceiling and a row of huge chandeliers with globes 
etched “JMW.” When the main cabin was outfitted 
for dining, tables were brought into the long room. 
The sterling flatware and Irish linen napkins bore the 
J.M. White ’s monogram; the china was decorated 
with hand-painted pictures of the boat; and the food 
itself was reported to be excellent. 


Twenty-three staterooms flanked the main cabin of 
the J.M. White, and there were also two plush bridal 
suites. The purser’s office and a large reception area 
with parquet floors and stained-glass windows 
occupied one end of the cabin; the ladies’ salon 
(below) was at the other end. Wall-to-wall carpeting, 
smartly upholstered furniture, and a huge mirror, 
astounding in the intricacy of its frame, adorned the 
room. On a small ledge to one side of the mirror 
stood a silver hand bell to be rung for service. 
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“Crazy for 
Cotton” 


Although steamboatmen turned 
their attention to passenger 
comfort and luxury in the years 
following the Civil War, it was 
cargo that would make or break 
river transportation, and, on the 
lower Mississippi, ‘‘cargo’’ meant 
cotton. Planters grew cotton to a 
Sault along the lower river. “People 
in this part of Mississippi are clean 
crazy on cotton,” wrote an 
observer from the North in 1883. 
“Given a man and a mule and 

they will take to cotton as naturally 
as a gander and a goose to a 
pond.” 


Coming in wagon loads to the gin 
(opposite), cotton made its way 
through neighborhoods and city 
Streets, creating excitement as it 
passed. 


Weighing the first bale (left) was a 
yearly ritual watched with intense 
interest. At the beginning of each 
season it was announced who had 
brought the first bale into town, 
which agent took it on 
commission, where it was ginned, 
and which carrier transported it to 
its destination. 


Stopping at as many as forty or 
fifty landings between Memphis 
and New Orleans, carriers loaded 
hundreds and even thousands of 
bales on their decks. In the 
Photograph below, roustabouts 
wait to load cotton as the Natchez 
approaches the landing. 


Last Glimpses 
of a 
Romantic Era 


Well-tended passengers dine in 
near-solitary splendor on board the 
Anchor Line steamer Belle 
Memphis (above right). 


Reading, socializing, napping, and 
gazing at the slowly-passing river 
banks consumed hours and hours 

of the steamboat traveler’s time; 
the men pictured on the opposite 
page are on the promenade of the 
majestic side-wheeler J.M. White. 


The Anchor Line steamer City of 
Monroe (lower right) heads toward 
“the Bends” above Natchez. On 

its maiden voyage in 1888 the City 
of Monroe was hailed as being 
“the most elegantly furnished 
steamer on western waters.” It was 
also one of the best-loved boats on 
the river, having a staff of officers 
well known for their hospitality 
and generosity. Undergoing several 
transformations and name changes 
over the years, the big side-wheeler 
survived nearly to the end of 

the riverboat era, finally burning 

in 1905. * 
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Pages from an American Album 


Paul Morphy: 


The Pride and Sorrow of Chess 


by Brian McGinty 


T WILL COME AS A SURPRISE to many readers to learn 

that the two greatest chess players in history are 
widely conceded (even by the Russians, who have 
made chess a national game) to have been Americans. 
In the 1970s, Bobby Fischer of New York and Califor- 
nia dazzled the world with his brilliant (and, some 
thought, audacious) command of the chessboard, 
earning the world championship and at the same time 
becoming an international celebrity. In the 1850s, an 
American named Paul Morphy burst on the world 
chess scene with similar flash and brilliance and then— 
almost as suddenly—sank into an obscurity that has 
puzzled students of chess history ever since. 

Paul Charles Morphy was born in New Orleans in 
1837, the great-grandson of an Irish regimental officer 
who emigrated to Spain in 1753 and changed the spell- 
ing of his family name from ““Murphy'? to ‘‘Morphy.”’ 
Paul Morphy’s grandfather, Diego, arrived in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in the early 1790s and moved to 
New Orleans in 1809. There his son Alonzo married 
into a Creole family, studied law, and in time became a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 

Alonzo Morphy’s son Paul grew up in a house on 
Royal Street in New Orleans’s French Quarter. Law 
and music (Paul’s mother was a talented singer and 
composer) were constant influences in the Morphy 
household, but it was chess that was to have the most 
dramatic impact on the boy. Young Paul watched fas- 
cinated as his father and his uncle Ernest, both avid 
chess players, hovered over the family chessboard, and 
soon persuaded them to let him try his hand at the 
game. The boy’s natural chess skill was so evident that 
Ernest Morphy soon took him to the New Orleans 
Chess Club to display his talents. Morphy was only 
nine years old when he played a game with General 
Winfield Scott, who was then visiting New Orleans. 
When, after only ten moves, the little boy put Scott’s 
king in checkmate, the general, who fancied himself a 
chess expert, was flabbergasted. He demanded a sec- 
ond game, which ended even more suddenly and unfa- 
vorably. Scott rose, ‘‘trembling with amazement and 
indignation,” while an obviously delighted Ernest 
Morphy led his young nephew away. 

Morphy dazzled the chess world of New Orleans a 
second time in 1850 when the Hungarian chess master 
Johann Löwenthal, one of the best players in the 
world, arrived in the city. Asked to try his hand against 
the thirteen-year-old prodigy, Löwenthal grudgingly 
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consented. The first game was a draw, but the second 
and third ended in quick and convincing victories for 
the boy. Lowenthal blamed his losses on ill health and 
the ‘bad’’ New Orleans climate. Members of the New 
Orleans Chess Club knew better. 

Paul Morphy was also a brilliant student. He was 
only seventeen when, in 1854, he graduated with high- 
est honors from Spring Hill College in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and he was not yet twenty when, three years 
later, he earned a law degree from the University of 
Louisiana in New Orleans. Since Morphy would be un- 
able to practice law before his twenty-first birthday, 
his uncle urged him to display his chess skills to the 
world beyond New Orleans. To that end, Ernest Mor- 
phy challenged any player in the United States to come 
to New Orleans and try his hand against Paul. When 
the challenge went unaccepted, Ernest urged his 
nephew to attend the National Chess Congress sched- 
uled for New York at the end of 1857. 

Morphy clearly dominated the Chess Congress—the 
first tournament designed to bring all of the best chess 
players in the United States together. In 1858 he visited 
England and France, where he met and decisively de- 
feated the best European chess masters— Löwenthal, 
Augustus Mongredien, Daniel Harrwitz, and Adolf 
Anderssen. England’s Howard Staunton was the only 
leading master who refused to play him. Staunton 
claimed that he was busy ‘‘with more important pur- 
suits,” but chess players around the world recognized 
the real reason for his refusal: he knew that Morphy 
would beat him. 

Morphy’s command of the chessboard was made 
even more spectacular by the manner in which he 
played—quietly, courteously, and, as it seemed, almost 
effortlessly. (He made the most difficult moves in a 
minute or two, while other masters sometimes ago- 
nized over them for hours.) 

In Paris, Morphy passed the time between matches 
by giving ‘‘blindfold’’ exhibitions—playing whole 
games without ever looking at the board. Chess mas- 
ters had delighted audiences with blindfold exhibitions 
from time immemorial, but none had ever done so as 
spectacularly as Morphy. In one exhibition, the Ameri- 
can played eight simultaneous blindfold games, win- 
ning six and drawing the other two. The feat created a 
sensation in the French capital. 

Having met and defeated all of the best chess players 
in Europe except Staunton, Morphy returned to the 


United States in 1859 as a hero. He found shopkeepers 
selling ‘‘Morphy hats,’’ “Morphy cigars,” and a book 
titled The Exploits & Triumphs in Europe of Paul 
Morphy, and he was honored at banquets in New York 
and Boston. (In the latter city, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, and Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low paid him tribute.) 

The outbreak of the Civil War persuaded Morphy to 
postpone his plans to set up a law office and, when he 
finally hung out his shingle in 1864, he was dismayed 
to discover that he could not attract clients. ‘‘[P]eople 
think I am nothing but a chess-player,’? he com- 
plained, ‘‘and that I know nothing about law.’’ Chess 
competition no longer interested him. ““Chess never 
has been and never can be aught but a recreation,” he 
explained. “lt should not be indulged in to the detri- 
ment of other and more serious avocations.'? 

With a substantial inheritance to keep him in com- 
fortable circumstances, Morphy continued to live in 
the family home on Royal Street. But his neighbors 
and friends soon observed that his behavior was be- 
coming odd. He talked to himself incessantly and, 
when approached by strangers in the street, recited 
long and repetitious stories about his inheritance. He 
imagined that he was being persecuted and filed law- 
suits against his supposed ‘‘tormentors.’’ His family 
considered committing him to an asylum, but relented 
when he threatened legal action to stop them. 

Morphy was only forty-six years old when he died of 
a stroke on June 10, 1884. Though it had been almost 
twenty-five years since he played his last serious game 
of chess, he was mourned by chess lovers around the 
world. Assessing Morphy’s accomplishments, a Scot- 
tish writer proclaimed him ‘‘the pride and the sorrow 
of chess’’—the ‘‘pride’’ because he defeated all of the 
best players of his time, played some of the most bril- 
liant games ever recorded, and earned widespread rec- 
ognition as the greatest chess player who ever lived; the 
“‘sorrow’’ because of the sad circumstances of his final 
years and death. 

If he were alive today, could Paul Morphy beat the 
best chess players of the Soviet Union as easily and 
convincingly as he beat the best players of the United 
States and Europe in the 1850s? This question, of 
course, is impossible to answer—but it is nonetheless 
fascinating to ponder. x 
Brian McGinty, a frequent contributor to American History 
Illustrated, is a California attorney and writer. 
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Sidelights on History 


O] 


by A. Stanley Kramer 


Seemingly ideal for use as pack animals in the desert regions of the American West, camels were employed on a 
trial basis by the U.S. Army during the mid-1850s. The title of the above painting by Ernest E. De F. Narjot 
(probably documenting an 1857 government survey) suggests one advantage convincingly demonstrated by the 
“ships of the desert”: “Horses Eagerly Quenching their Thirst, Camels Disdaining. ” 
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HE CAMEL’S CIVILIAN HISTORY in the United 
T is said to have begun in 1701 when a 

wealthy sea captain named Crowninshield 
brought a male and female to Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he exhibited them as curiosities.* A very few oth- 
ers were imported for exhibition purposes over the next 
century and a half. 

In 1836 Major George H. Crossman of the U.S. 
Army recognized the practical value of camels and rec- 
ommended their use by the military. Typically resisting 
new ideas, the army mulled it over until 1848 when an- 
other officer, Major Henry C. Wayne, suggested that 
camels might be used as ‘‘a means of conveyance over 
the plains of Texas and New Mexico.” It did seem an 
idea whose time had finally come, because the United 
States had just added over half a million square miles to 
its area as a result of its war with Mexico. This vast, arid 
region had no railroads and few trails, and camels might 
be just the thing for establishing express routes across 
the new country. 

By 1851 Wayne had convinced Mississippi Senator 
Jefferson Davis of the camel’s potential for the South- 
west, and Davis urged the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that money be appropriated for a camel ex- 
periment. Davis (later to head the Confederacy) became 
so fascinated by the idea that he stayed up late many 
nights translating, with the assistance of his wife, a 
French work on the military use of camels. He enthusi- 
astically assured lawmakers that camels traveled twice 
as fast as horses (untrue), could go three days without 
water (a gross understatement), and could carry up to 
twelve hundred pounds (close, a fully-grown Bactrian 
could pack one thousand pounds). Davis’s initial pro- 
posal was met with derision, but he persisted and the 
following year managed to drive a camel bill through 
the Senate, only to meet with failure in a skeptical 
House of Representatives. 

A Vermont senator, George Perkins Marsh, then got 
into the act. One of America’s first students of ecology, 
Marsh published two works on the camel. In this hardy 
and useful animal he saw a way to end the government’s 
seemingly endless conflict with the Indians. ““The habits 
of the Indians much resemble those of the nomad Ar- 
abs,” wrote Marsh in 1854, “and the introduction of 
the camel among them would modify their modes of life 
as much as the use of the horse has done. For a time, 
indeed, the possession of this animal would only in- 
crease their powers of mischief; but it might in the long 
run prove the means of raising them to that state of 
semi-civilized life of which alone their native wastes 
seem susceptible. The products of the camel, with wool, 
skin and flesh, would prove of inestimable value to 
these tribes, which otherwise are likely soon to perish 
with the buffalo and other large game animals; and the 
profit of transportation across our inland desert might 


*Records of this era in the camel’s American history are shad- 
owy at best: some accounts attribute the 1701 shipment to a 
Slave trader in Virginia. 


have the same effect in reclaiming these barbarians 
which it has had upon the Arabs of the Siniatic penin- 
sula.?? 


INALLY in 1855, following additional prodding by 

Davis (who now wielded increased influence as sec- 
retary of war), Congress authorized thirty thousand 
dollars for importing camels. Major Wayne and Lieu- 
tenant David Dixon Porter were chosen to implement 
the project. Wayne sailed to London and Paris to learn 
what he could. Porter went to Italy and visited a camel 
ranch at San Rossore. The two officers then went to the 
Crimea to study the British Army's use of camels. 

A veteran of the Mexican War and experienced with 
horses, Wayne took his time examining the camel mar- 
kets of Smyrna and Alexandria and studying local camel 
lore. His judgment proved good. Of the thirty-three 
camels he bought at an average of $250 each, all but one 
survived the rough, three-month voyage to the United 
States. (Most of the animals were of the single-humped 
Arabian variety, but the herd also included two double- 
humped Asian camels and a giant crossbreed male.) 
Wayne even made a profit, so to speak: six camel colts 
were born en route, and two of these survived the voy- 
age. In May 1856 the specially-modified storeship Sup- 
ply arrived at Indianola, Texas, a small port near 
Galveston, and the thirty-four camels stepped ashore. 

The officers’ judgment failed in only one respect. 
They had hired a half-dozen Arabs and a Turk to drive 
the camels and instruct the army’s mule skinners in han- 
dling the beasts. They assumed that since the men came 
from the Levant, where camels abounded, they would 
know all about them. Actually the immigrants were as 
familiar with camels as any city boy might be about rais- 
ing cattle. 

After landing, Wayne sent Porter back to the Near 
East for more camels and proceeded to drive his herd 
inland to San Antonio, and then a few weeks later to the 
army’s Camp Verde, sixty miles to the northeast. On the 
way unanticipated trouble arose. Everywhere mules and 
horses bolted in terror at the sight of the strange beasts. 
Horsemen and muleteers were infuriated. Wayne real- 
ized that his first task would be to sell the men on the 
desirability of camels. 

Wayne arranged a convincing demonstration before a 
large crowd of hostile mule drivers. He led out one of 
his most obedient camels and commanded it to kneel for 
loading. On its back he then strapped two enormous 
bales of hay, weighing more than six hundred pounds. 
Either bale would have been all that a mule could carry. 
Wayne then paused and pretended that he had over- 
loaded the camel. The mule drivers jeered, convinced 
that no animal could carry that much. When all had 
agreed that it was an impossible load, Wayne then added 
two more bales—increasing the kneeling camel’s burden 
to more than twelve hundred pounds! At his command 
the animal rose and sauntered off. The amazed mule 
skinners cheered—the only time on record that mule 
drivers approved a camel. 
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T HERE ARE MANY WAYS to live with 一 of from—a 
camel. It can be ridden, milked, loaded with 
baggage, eaten (the flesh faintly resembles beef, and 
the liver is considered a delicacy), harnessed to a 
wagon or plow, traded for goods or wives, or turned 
into tents, sandals, sweaters, or camel’s-hair coats. 
Even its dried excrement is useful as fuel. This heavy- 
lidded, supercilious-looking creature is probably 
man’s oldest domesticated beast of burden. There are 
two major varieties—the single-humped dromedary,* 
native to Arabia, and the two-humped Bactrian from 
central Asia. 

Camels were actually ‘‘American’’ for millions of 
years, long before there were men in the eastern hem- 
isphere. A mere million years ago the beasts crossed 
the now-vanished land bridge from Alaska to Sibe- 
ria; one species continued to survive in California as 
recently as fifteen thousand years ago. The South 
American branches of the family, including the llama 
and the vicuna, still live there today. 

Old-world camels have been domesticated since 
prehistoric times. The Bactrian, living where winters 
are very cold, has a longer, darker coat than the 
dromedary. The adult Bactrian seldom measures 
more than seven feet from the ground to the top of its 
humps; this is barely the height of the more slender, 
long-legged dromedary’s shoulder. Despite their gan- 
gly looks, adult males are solid creatures, weighing in 
at some nine hundred pounds. Camels live for about 
twenty-five years and are full-grown at sixteen or sev- 
enteen. Both species are hosts to thousands of fleas 


*While the term “dromedary” is widely employed as a gen- 
eral term for the Arabian species of camel, purists limit its 
use to those fleet-footed camels bred especially for riding, 
as opposed to camels employed as pack animals. 


A AFTER THE CAMELS ARRIVED in America, a 
perfect opportunity for demonstrating their capa- 
bilities occurred when the government ordered a survey 
of a proposed overland wagon route to California along 
the Thirty-Fifth Parallel. The Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in California, Army Lieutenant Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale, was appointed to conduct the expedi- 
tion. For the trip Beale supplemented his complement of 
nearly one hundred horses and mules and a dozen wag- 
ons with twenty-five of the army’s best camels, both 
from Wayne’s original herd and from an additional 
forty-four brought in by Porter on his second trip. Sev- 
eral native handlers also accompanied the party. 
Setting out in June 1857, the expedition headed west 
from Fort Defiance, New Mexico, toward the Colorado 
River—a one-thousand-mile route approximating that 
of present-day U.S. Interstate Highway 40. Beale pains- 
takingly tested his camels in just about every kind of 
terrain encountered in the Southwest. Invariably, he 
found, three camels could carry as much as six mules 
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AN ARABIAN CAMEL (LEFT) STANDS NEXT TO AN ASIAN CAMEL (RIGHT). 
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and have a breath that will wilt a cactus at ten paces. 

Despite their thousands of years of servitude, nei- 
ther species has been visibly modified by man. They 
are ideally equipped to walk over sand. Their even- 
toed feet have the third and forth toes united by 
thick, fleshy pads tipped with nail-like hooves. Be- 
cause the foot is flexible, the camel is extremely sure- 
footed. Horny pads on chest and knees support the 


could pull in a wagon, and at nearly twice their speed. 
Able to survive far longer without water than the horses 
and mules, the camels also proved more adaptable at 
living off the land: “they live and keep on food which 
the mules reject and which grows in the greatest luxuri- 
ance in the most barren of our American deserts, 
namely, the greasewood, a small bitter bush, usless for 
any purpose I have been able to discover except as being 
a valuable food for the camels,’’ noted Beale. When the 
expedition crossed the Colorado River from Arizona 
into California in October, two horses and ten mules 
were drowned, but the camels swam it easily. 

Beale developed a genuine affection for the beasts. To 
the amusement of some of his friends, he even learned a 
few words of Arabic in the belief that the animals might 


Recommended additional reading: Uncle Sam’s Camels edited 
by Lewis Burt Lesley (Harvard University Press, 1929), and 
Camels to California: A Chapter in Western Transportation by 
Harlan D. Fowler (Stanford University Press, 1950). 


camel’s body when it kneels—every time it is 
mounted or dismounted, loaded or unloaded. Unlike 
a horse, a camel never gallops. When it goes fast (the 
term is purely relative) it ‘‘paces’’—raising both legs 
on the same side and advancing them simultaneously. 

Although camels have been used since pre-Biblical 
times for cavalry, they are poorly designed for war. 
They are slower than horses and their gait is wobbly, 
making their saddles very insecure places from which 
to hurl spears, thrust with a sword, or shoot bullets 
or arrows. They can also be uncomfortable for their 
riders. ‘‘Riding on a swift camel is the most terrible 
way of traveling to the uninitiated,'' notes one old 
text, ‘‘as the peculiar swinging and jerking gait jolts 
one almost to a jelly.’ On the positive side, camels 
are phlegmatic, deliberate, and seldom panic in bat- 
tles or when under stress. 

It is as a pack animal that the camel really excels, 
fully deserving the appelation ‘‘the ship of the des- 
ert." A strong mule can tote up to three hundred 
pounds (two hundred is more the average). A pack 
horse can carry a bit less. But a dromedary easily 
hauls six hundred pounds over a thirty-mile distance 
in a day, and a Bactrian can carry up to one thousand 
pounds. And neither has to be shod. 

It is practically impossible to overload a camel. 
When, in a camel’s considered opinion, the load 
strapped to it is excessive, it simply will not rise. Nei- 
ther curses, beating, nor hauling will budge an over- 
loaded camel. Unlike mules and horses, they do not 
suffer abuse meekly, but fight back; spitting a large, 
disgusting cud with deadly accuracy at their tormen- 
tor, or biting and kicking. 

“Racing camels,” the slender dromedaries on 
which picturesque Arabs compete for prizes, are a 
joke. While a race horse often exceeds forty-five 


be cheered by hearing the language of their native land. 
He had one special favorite, a large, white camel, whose 
hump was eight feet high. He named it Seid and lavished 
more affection on it than most cavalrymen ever gave 
their horses. 

At the journey’s end, as a sort of final test, Beale took 
a dozen camels from Los Angeles into the Sierra Ne- 
vada. There he found them unaffected by cold, high al- 
titudes, and snow. ‘‘My admiration for the camels in- 
creases daily with my experience of them,’’ enthused 
Beale. ‘‘Without the aid of the noble and useful brute, 
many hardships which we have been spared would have 
fallen to our lot.’’ At the beginning of 1858 he began his 
return trip to test the practicality of the newly surveyed 
route during the winter. Again the camels proved their 
usefulness, and Beale reported the results of his two 
long journeys to Secretary of War Floyd. In December 
1858 Floyd told Congress that ‘‘the entire adaptation of 
camels to military operations on the plains may now be 
taken as demonstrated.”’ 


miles an hour, a fast dromedary may hit ten or eleven 
at best. The animal’s normal walking speed is about 
three and a half miles an hour. 

The camel thrives on sparse desert vegetation, 
thorny plants, and dried grasses that other beasts of 
burden would consider positively inedible. It survives 
desert sand storms by virtue of its heavy eyelids, long 
lashes, unplugable tear ducts, and closeable nostrils. 

The camel’s legendary ability to go endless miles 
and days without water was long based on the false 
assumption that it ‘‘stores water” in its hump. It 
does not. Its ability to endure blazing temperatures 
with a minimum of drinking water stems from its un- 
usual metabolism and fantastic cooling system. A 
camel can lose up to forty percent of its body weight 
in water without diminishing the fluid content of its 
blood. (A twelve percent loss is fatal to man.) Undue 
water loss from sweating is prevented because the an- 
imal’s ‘‘normal’’ temperature can vary over a wide 
range. In the North African summer a camel may 
have a morning temperature of 93 degrees and an 
afternoon temperature of up to 105 degrees; only at 
the latter temperature would it finally begin to sweat. 
The camel stores heat all day and loses it at night, an 
impossibility for a continually-sweating creature. 
And because of the animal’s large surface area, its 
sweat evaporation provides maximum cooling. 
Moreover, its rate of urine flow is extremely low and 
it has the ability to recycle urea when food protein is 
scanty. 

In comparatively cool temperatures the camel ob- 
tains sufficient moisture for survival from food 
plants, frequently becoming independent of drinking 
water for months at a time. When it does drink after 
such a prolonged dry period, it can take in as much as 
twenty-five gallons of water within a few minutes. x 


Floyd urged the appropriation of funds for the pur- 
chase of one thousand more camels. But his appeal, re- 
peated in 1859 and 1860, went unheeded in the press of 
what the country considered more urgent affairs. Then, 
soon after the commencement of the Civil War in 1861, 
Camp Verde and its camel detachment surrendered to 
Confederate forces. The U.S. Army’s great camel ex- 
periment came to an abrupt halt, never to be revived. 


URING ITS DELIBERATIONS, Congress was probably 
D unaware that camels have a long military history 
that extends back to at least 1000 B.C. But while west- 
ern armies have utilized camels, they have never made 
significant use of them outside the beasts’ native terri- 
tory. For one thing, European soldiers never really 
learned the fine art of camel handling. The proud and 
disdainful beasts are nothing like horses, and they re- 
quire special treatment. 

As a result, in some campaigns, losses among the ani- 
mals were horrendous. The camels were simply worked 
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“Our Admiration for Them has Increased Day by Day . . .” 


Lieutenant Edward Beale, leader of the 1857 gov- 
ernment survey along the Thirty-Fifth Parallel, be- 
came a dedicated champion of camels as a result of 
his experiences with them during the course of the 
expedition. A portion of his October 1857 report to 
Secretary of War John B. Floyd follows: 


“An important part in all our operations has been 
acted by the camels. Without the aid of this noble 
and useful brute, many hardships which we have 
been spared would have fallen to our lot; and our 
admiration for them has increased day by day, as 
some new hardship, endured patiently, more fully 
developed their entire adaptation and usefulness in 
the exploration of the wilderness. At times I have 
thought it impossible that they could stand the test 
to which they have been put, but they seem to have 
risen equal to every trial and to have come off of 
every exploration with as much strength as before 
starting. I should be unwilling to state all that I have 
seen them do. I have subjected them to trials which 
no other animal could possibly have endured; and 
yet I have arrived here not only without the loss of a 
camel, but they are admitted by those who saw 
them in Texas as to be in as good condition as when 


to death by men who did not know their limits. In 1879 
the Russians, in their campaigns against the Turkomen 
tribes of the Kara Kum desert, lost over three thousand 
camels. And in the second Afgan War (1878-1880) the 
British lost seventy thousand animals! In 1885, in the 
campaign to relieve Gordon at Khartum, they did little 
better. 

The much more experienced French Algerian Camel 
Corps was largely responsible for the pacification of Al- 
geria in the nineteenth century. During World War I 
nearly three million camels were employed. And despite 
the motorization of the cavalry in World War II, fifty 
thousand camels were used. The Germany army used 
camel trains to carry gasoline to their tanks stranded 
beyond the supply line in southern Russia. 


T IS SAFE TO SAY that the failure of the U.S. Camel 

Cavalry was more due to the Americans’ attitude to- 
ward the animals than to any shortcoming on the cam- 
els’ part. In their native lands camels are of such value 
that they are treated with great care, but to American 
cowhands, mule skinners, and cavalrymen they were a 
foreign abomination. Moreover, they would not suffer 
neglect or cruelty without swift retaliation. Mule skin- 
ners, so nicknamed because their weighted whips actu- 
ally took pieces out of a recalcitrant mule’s hide, partic- 
ularly hated camels, for when they tried to whip the 
animals they received worse than they gave. An episode 
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we left San Antonio. 

“In all our lateral explorations, they have carried 
water sometimes for more than a week for the 
mules used by the men, themselves never receiving 
even a bucketfull to one of them. They have tra- 
versed patiently, with heavy packs, on these explo- 
rations, countries covered with sharpest volcanic 
rock, and yet their feet, to this hour, have evinced 
no symptom of tenderness or injury. With heavy 
packs, they have crossed mountains, ascended and 
descended precipitous places where an unladen 
mule found it difficult to pass, even with the assis- 
tance of the rider dismounted, and carefully picking 
its way. I think it would be within bounds to say 
that, in these lateral explorations, they have tra- 
versed nearly double the distance passed over by 
our mules and wagons. 

“Leaving home with all the prejudice invariably at- 
taching to untried experiments, and with many in 
our camp opposed to their use, and looking for- 
ward confidently to their failure, I believe that I 
may speak for every man in our party, when I say 
there is not one of them who would not prefer the 
most indifferent of our camels to four of our best 
mules.’ 


that took place at Camp Verde illustrates this. One army 
mule skinner was practicing loading a camel and piled 
on more than the beast could handle. It refused to rise 
and the man kicked it in the belly. The camel turned and 
spat in his face—a big, juicy, foul-smelling cud. Scream- 
ing with rage, the driver swung a club at the camel’s 
head. Dodging easily, the animal gave a shrill scream 
and gouged the man’s arm to the bone with its huge 
incissors. 

That was only one encounter, but it signaled the start 
of an all-out war on camels by the mule skinners. Noth- 
ing enraged them more than the camel's trick of spitting 
accurately on its tormentors. This, together with the an- 
imal’s moaning and groaning while being loaded, and 
its haughty, disdainful expression, made many handlers 
hate the beast to the point of obsession. 

Besides these reasons for hating camels, the beasts 
were despised because they were un-American and ‘‘for- 
eign.” The irony of this was lost on their oppressors, for 
camels had inhabited the continent for millions of years 
before any human beings appeared in this hemisphere. 


S OME PRIVATE AMERICAN COMPANIES were not blind to 
the potential profits in camel transport. Fifteen 
Bactrian camels were imported from Manchuria to San 
Francisco in 1860 and immediately put to work as pack 
animals in Nevada. Twenty-two more were imported in 
1862; these were reshipped at a quick profit to British 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Columbia to serve in pack trains in the Caribou regions. 

Unfortunately, the small herds involved in both mili- 
tary and civilian use were not enough to popularize the 
use of camels in the United States. Even if a stud had 
been established, years of breeding would have been 
necessary to establish the animal. 

Major Wayne himself had been reprimanded at the 
time of the first importation for conducting breeding 
experiments instead of immediately putting the camels 
to work. After all, Congress had to justify the expendi- 
ture already made (substantially less than the thirty 
thousand dollars authorized). 

If the War Department had followed Wayne’s initia- 
tive, the Texas herd might have numbered some two 
hundred by 1866 instead of a mere sixty-six. But in any 
case, by the time Camp Verde was reclaimed from the 
Confederates at war’s end, official interest in the camels 
had faded, and the Army Quartermaster in New Orleans 
received orders to sell the remaining animals.* Thus the 
U.S. government liquidated its ten-year experiment at 


*The camels from Beale’s 1857 expedition to California had 
returned east with him only as far as the Colorado River and 
then were sent back to Fort Tejon, north of Los Angeles, 
where they rendered additional service as pack animals and in 
carrying dispatches. In 1864 this herd, by then numbering 
thirty-seven animals, was sent north to the San Francisco Bay 
area and sold. 


Another Narjot painting depicts a government 
expedition’s mid-desert struggle to reach water before 
men and animals collapse from thirst. In addition to 
demonstrating that they could survive without water 
far longer than other pack animals, the camels proved 
capable of carrying heavier loads, were able to live off 
sparse desert vegetation that could not sustain horses 
or mules, and, in the words of survey leader Edward 
Beale, were “‘the salt of the party and the noblest 
brutes alive.” Despite Beale’s praise, camels were slow 
to win acceptance by the Americans. With the onset 
of the Civil War, the Grand Experiment came to a 
halt, never to be revived. 


thirty-one dollars a camel. Most went to Nevada to 
carry freight to and from the mines. The remainder, in 
Texas, were sold to circuses and zoos. Eventually many 
of the old working camels were turned loose in Arizona, 
Texas, and Nevada and reverted to a wild state. 

The last wild camels were sighted in Arizona in 1905. 
The final survivor of this herd was a female, Topsy, who 
was captured and sent to the Los Angeles zoo where she 
entertained visitors until her death in 1934. x | 


A. Stanley Kramer, a retired advertising executive and a free 
lance writer for over fifty years, is the author of more than one 
hundred magazine articles. He is also the author of a humor 
anthology. 
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CENTURY UNIFORMS AND 
CIVILIAN clothing. Send $3.00 for 
our illustrated catalog of the best 
being made today. New Columbia, 
P.O. Box 524, Dept. AHI, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT. 
West coast dealer for C & D 
Jarnagin. Send $3.00 for our catalog 
of over 500 items. The Bonnet 
Brigade, P.O. Box 28-AH, Fremont, 
CA 94537-0028. 


FLAGS 


NEW ORLEANS GREYS Alamo 
Flag. Authentic, exquisite reproduc- 
tion. Silk. Send $3.00 for photo/ 
fabric sample. Flags Unfurled, 3030- 
A2C Hartlee Road, Denton, TX 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 
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and CIVIL WAR MAPS. 70-120 
years old. All States. Send $1.00 for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 
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W.W. I & II POSTERS, FROM 
ENGLAND 20” x 30”. Sample 
photos $1.00. Biggin Hill Publ., Box 
786-C, Freeport, N.Y. 11520. 
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ORIGINAL KURZ & ALLISON 
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Free Catalog. American Print 
Gallery, 43914 S.E. 139th St., North 
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= Your Opportunity to Acquire An Extraordinary 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIO 


of Brilliant Pewter Scale Model Replicas: 


Stile tisory Of ARTILLERY 


The Fascinating Evolution of Artillery from the primitive Pot-de-Fer 


Issued exclusively by 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


“4% Authenticatedby 
Sg" The Royal Artillery Institution, 


a 


wae “==> Woolwich, England 


to the Sophisticated Missile . . . In exact “32 Scale Fine Pewter Replicas 


The edition is limited to 9,500 worldwide. 

It will not be sold in stores and is available only by direct 
subscription from the Anglo-American Historical Society. 

In perfect fidelity of detail, your Collection of 24 cannons will 
cover the entire history of artillery, from the arrow-throwing 
Pot-de-Fer of 1314 to the steel ‘Screw Gun of 1879, the fast-firing: 
cannons of The Great War, and the contemporary Missile. Each 
will come to you with its own detailed history describing design 
features and highlights of its period. Each will be accompanied 
by an individual Certificate of Authenticity. 

Pewter sculptures ordinarily are expensive. Because you 
can acquire these direct from the Anglo-American Historical 
Society, you may have each one, not at the anticipated price of $45 
to $85 each, but for the surprisingly low price of $29.95, plusa 
small shipping/handling charge. 

Send No Money Now 

To protect your position, please send the coupon below at 
once. You take no risk whatever. You will be billed when each 
pewter replica is ready to be shipped (at approximate one-month 
intervals), and of course you may discontinue at any time. If you 
wish, charge the replicas to your VISA, or MasterCard 
or American Express card. á 
Your Satisfaction Is 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 

If for any reason you decide, 
within one full month after any 
particular replicaisin your 
hands, that you do not want to 
keep it, return it for a 100% 
refund of every penny you paid 


: for it. 
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THE 13- 26 


POUNDER ” he Earl of Kimberley, Statesman, memberof | 
n | the House of Lords; Denis Richards, Historian | 
First Edition land author; Robert Meyer, Honors Graduate, | 


| Harvard; David Innes, Freeman, Worshipful | 


(Shown here smaller Í Company of Pewterers. 


than actual size of 4% - 一 一 一 一 一 一 
ins. long.) The 13-Pounder was a British gun which was developed 
as a weapon for the Royal Horse Artillery in 1904. 

@ One of the last of the horse-drawn guns, the 13-Pounder also 
was perhaps the most elegant. This carefully-detailed pewter 
replica matches the original in every detail. 

@ More than 80 years after The 13-Pounder appeared, a number 
of these famous artillery pieces still are in operating condition 
and are used for ceremonial salutes. 


; i GThe Remarkable History Of 


A Museum in Your Home 
The Remarkable History of Artillery will be a family 
treasure which brings the forces that shaped the world right into 

your home or office. 

No collection such as this has ever been attempted. It 
certainly seems safe to say it never could be duplicated. The 
Remarkable History of Artillery will be the pride of your 
collection - art and history wed together in a stunning group of 
historical replicas. The 24 pieces are, indeed, a museum...in 
your home. i 
This Handsome Display Rack 
YOURS FREE 

This custom-designed rack 
displays your collection to maximum 
advantage. The display, on four 
levels, shows each cannon perfectly. 
The rack is sent without charge to 
those who collect The Remarkable 
History of Artillery. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW; THIS RESERVATION FORM WILL SUFFICE 
| == OFFICIAL RESERVATION FORM == == 上 


ANGLO-AMERICAN z 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY m | 
516 West 25th Street, New York, NY 10001 L 


AL 
， 国 Enter my reservation for The Remarkable History of Artillery. P 


| This is your official Collection of twenty-four genuine pewter 


| » Scale replicas of historic cannons. 国 


Ineed send no money now. You will bill me for The 13- 
= Pounder, the first edition, when it is ready for shipment; 
fj additional replicas will be issued at an interval of 
approximately one per month, at the original issue price of 
g $29.95* + $3.35 shipping/handling. 
I may return any replica within one full month after 
_ receipt, for a 100% refund, and I may discontinue at any time. 


í Name (PLEASE PRINT) 


| Address — 上 
| City 目 
| Charge to 
w Card no 


Zip 
American Express 
expires 


| VISA Mastercard 


Signature 
| *New York residents add 8.25% sales tax. 
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BOARD GAME COURTESY OF LEE AND 
AND CARD GAMES IN PETERBOROUGH, 


No less sensational in its 
time than the 1986 global 
flight of the Voyager 
aircraft, the 1889-90 
around-the-world journey 
of journalist Nellie Bly was 
inspired by Jules Verne’s 
then-seemingly-fantastic 
novel, Around the World in 
Eighty Days. To the 
astonishment of the millions 
who followed Bly’s race 
against time, she managed 
to beat Verne’s fictional 
hero by several 
days—winning fame and 
fortune and inspiring a host 
of spin-offs, including this 
board game in which players 
could retrace Nellie’s © 
day-by-day journey across 
land and sea. 


